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FOREWORD 


my idea for this anthology was a collection of stories which 
should not be already over-familiar to the public which en¬ 
joys a dip into the weird, at the time of the year when the 
weather is murky, the days are short and reading time is 
long. Nevertheless I have tried to balance it in such a way 
that all tastes are suited. If the emphasis is on writers of 
today, those who, like Jesse Bier, write in the full conscious¬ 
ness of the real horrors of war or, like Simon Gray, see the 
black comedy of modern business organisations; the Lime- 
house and Yellow Peril flavour of Thomas Burke, or the 
wistful gallantry of Richard Nettell’s sin-eating tale should 
produce some nostalgia for the central tradition. 

John Burke (no relation of Thomas) is a versatile per¬ 
former—he has made novels of Look Back in Anger and 
Those Magnificent Men in Their Flying Machines, and his 
contributions to the macabre are as notable. Francis King’s 
story comes from the collection which won him the Katherine 
Mansfield Prize. The brilliant imagination of John Brunner 
has made him one of the biggest names in Science Fiction. 
Michael Baldwin tells his story with the concrete violence of 
of a poet, and the narrative skill of a distinguished novelist. 
The stinging malevolence of Alex Hamilton’s creatures makes 
a story as hot as the Tropics in which it is set. Australian 
Hugh Atkinson knows the fearful disturbances of the out¬ 
back, and Patrick Boyle has a sure Irish touch with his 
bitter tale of his country’s Troubles. Leonard Ansell has a 
perky little curtain-raiser to Simon Gray ... 

But the order of reading doesn’t matter. The sequence in 
the list of contents is arbitrary. Having read one, you’ll read 
them all. 


DONALD SPEED 
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PROMISE ME TONIGHT 
Michael Baldwin 


We eloped just after Christmas, after a kissing party, and by 
March we were really hungry. I mean, first we went to 
Grantham and found a room, we had money, but we ate 
everything in a fortnight. Then there were friends, a rug on 
the floor, a meal or two, other friends. Then late February 
we came out on the moors. 

I’d been out before. I’d had sheep. I mean to eat—not what 
you think. I’m making it clear because they think I’m 
screwy. I’d just eaten those sheep, day after day, in stews. 
So, anyway, I came out with Jill. We had some blankets and 
a good tent; and I got a sheep and we ate it. 

She loved it. Women love that sort of thing. She was 
eighteen, and I was very good in that tent. But mainly it was 
the blood. I’d have blood on my arms up to the elbows, from 
the sheep, and I’d go down on her, and she’d lick my arms, 
and I’d go down on her. The stew would be out in the open, 
cooking with the rain falling into it, and the rain would fall 
onto the tent, and we’d be in there having blood. We had 
teeth together, too. She was torment. She said she’d never 
leave me. Then we’d eat. 

It was a great life. She started by calling it Art. That was 
when she was happy. Then she got less happy, and one day I 
forgot the onions and she called it Love. ‘It must be Love 
that keeps me here,’ she said, looking at the moors through 
the little vee of the tent, and sucking some sheep. ‘If it’s Love 
it can’t be Much, can it?’ I said, but she wouldn’t leave. 
She’d just eat and grow thoughtful. I think she always 
thought she’d leave at the end of the next sheep, and then I’d 
kill another, and she’d be in love with skinning it, and 
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watching its guts fall out, and telling herself we were 
different. 

I used to find fancy ways of cutting them up, just to keep 
her amused, but generally I’d be gone all day over the moor 
and I’d come back expecting her to be gone, but she never 
was, women are never gone when things are really bad and 
there’s pain in the air, they call that treachery. They wait 
till you’ve bought the new washing-machine and then they 
go off with the laundryman. Mind you, I knew it was 
coming. All the while the tent leaked she thought there 
might be an end to it, but then I repaired the leak and rubbed 
some grease along the seam, and she knew there would be no 
end, it was like buying the washing-machine. 

We were tired of one another. We got really tired. Or 
rather, she did, and I was curious. Life isn’t boring to me, 
nor is love in a tent in the rain. It was just that I knew sheep 
better. I knew the way their bones hinged, the rub of their 
muscles, and the colour of their entrails, and compared with 
that I didn’t know Jill at all. I was curious. 

It was just after I’d skinned the big ram, he was lying there 
naked with all of his horns curly in the heather, and she 
admired him, his dead pink belly, and his devil’s look, and 
his squirt tail, and she said, ‘I love it here, I really love it here 
with you, Ned, I think I’ll go home and fetch my easel, I’ll 
just be gone for a day or two, then I can stay here painting 
with you until the autumn.’ So I knew it was over then. She 
didn’t say anything more about my learning to paint, and 
that was proof. She’d given over trying to make me better, 
trying to make me do something with my time except puli 
her into the bracken, and thinking back she’d let me cut up 
the ram with my fingernails dirty, and been bored with my 
best for weeks, and when a woman stops trying to make you 
better there’s no place for you in her future, especially 
when you’re as limited as I am. Just love and sheep, 
really. 

But I have my art. I threw my knife from fifteen paces 
after she said the word ‘easel’, and it went thump into the 
drum of the ram’s belly, and she didn’t scream, or run up and 
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praise me, she just smiled with very bright eyes that thought 
of other things. 

‘You really love me,’ I said. ‘You really love me, don’t 
you?’ 

‘You know that,’ she said. 

‘And you’re fetching your easel tomorrow, Well, take off 
your clothes and dance in the rain. Go on, like you promised 
me once!’ 

I’ve always wanted this, a woman dancing naked in the 
rain, with lightning, I can think things like that. 

‘All right,’ she said slowly. ‘All right. I will.’ 

There was the proof, there was the treachery in it, she was 
lulling me because she was going away tomorrow, she was 
taking off her clothes for me, and she was going to dance 
naked in the rain. A thing like that could be very holy, but 
this wasn’t going to be holy, not holy at all, this was going to 
be lulling me by doing what I wanted more than anything 
else in the world, before she went away to get her easel for 
ever and find someone else for a lie. 

In my dream it’s holy. I’m a druid, there’s a circle of stone, 
and there are sheep’s heads on the stone, ram’s with their 
eye-sockets full of ice, it’s midwinter’s day, and the clouds 
are frozen in chains and the lightning is there, and it’s itchy 
with cold. Just me and the woman, and the woman is holy. 

She has long green robes and she lets them fall to the 
ground one by one, and there are flutes playing, blindfolded 
fluteplayers because it’s holy, and the lightning flashes, and 
in the centre of the circle there’s a large flat stone. 

In my dreams I try to see her disrobing, and this is the 
point I’m not clear about, because under her robes I think 
she should not yet be bare, and yet what else should she have, 
what else under long green robes? In my mind, either she’s 
bare or she wears suspenders and stocking-tops, and runs 
her hand up her legs like the advert does, and the lightning 
stops flashing, because my mind is wrong now and what she 
is is like a dirty postcard. 

Jill could have helped me, she wasn’t holy but she could 
have helped me if she had really known and loved me. She 
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could have discussed my dream, she’s an artist who should 
know what the Druids wear, and she could have helped me. 
But she didn’t love me and I hadn’t discussed it. All she had 
known was I wanted her to dance for me, and she had always 
said no, and now she was saying yes to fool me. 

She took off her clothes, to help herself betray me, but I 
didn’t watch her, she wouldn’t disrobe like the Druid woman 
would. All the time she was lifting her pullover, she did that 
first and that was wrong, and kicking off her shoes, and 
dropping her skirt and standing there in her panties and bra, 
which were wrong, and her silly half-slip, and her black 
art-stockings, and taking them off like a tart, I wasn’t 
watching at all, I was watching the dead ram, the grace of 
him, the sacrifice of his naked curliness, and his devil’s horns, 
and I was gathering sticks for the fire. The ram was beautiful, 
newborn and shiny with the rain. I mean that. Beautiful. She 
was undressing herself in her happiness at going away, at 
never being seen again, and I didn’t look. 

‘Look,’ she said, ‘I’m ready!’ She was annoyed that even 
though she didn’t like me I wasn’t interested in her taking off 
her clothes, and she stood there with them hanging in her 
hands for a moment and then threw them crossly into the 
tent. 

The rain started to fall over her, and I think she was shy, 
but only because I hadn’t looked, it is hard to be naked when 
no-one is interested, and she began to wriggle her body in the 
rain and rock her thighs together, and make slow movements 
with her hands, smiling her tense sly smile and giggling with 
her fingers, because she was laughing at both of us really, or 
wanting to laugh but not knowing whether to, and she 
turned about me with her head held back and the rain falling 
into her open eyes, I saw the drops hit them, heavy drops that 
had fallen all the way from heaven and had the weight of the 
sky in them, but she didn’t blink, she filled herself with the 
tears of the weather and danced for me, looking straight up 
into the rain because she was shy at whether I would not be 
looking, and not closing her eyes because that would make 
her seem shy, but she was, all through. But her eyes should 
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be closed and her lips moaning, and flutes should be 
playing. 

But all women love to dance, it is primitive with them and 
a way of their treachery, even in the Bible, and she moved in 
the rain, growing chilly with heaven. I watched her flesh and 
it really did goose, it looked as cold as the ram’s with the 
same stiff blood in it, but flayed by the beat of the rain, even 
though there was no lightning, she danced, she did dance, 
wonderfully naked, and I wished I had watched her take her 
clothes off, disrobing after all, because pretend what she 
would, she was leaving me tomorrow and her dancing was 
wonderful because of it. She skipped and turned on a little 
patch of grass while I got the fire going, and she bounced 
lighter and higher like a fly dancing in the veins of me. She 
danced chilly and cold and distant and her two bare legs 
were the lightning forking the ground, she was a bird or a 
butterfly, a whiteness fluttering in the rain. 

All the time she danced I was working the ram, working it 
with slow slashes, already gutless in the rhythm of her 
dancing, eyeballs out, the head smashed in two, the ribs 
opened, the legs off clean at the joint, and I stacked him 
clean in the pot, and his fat was frying as her white legs 
sizzled in the rain. 

She was an artist, and she hadn’t painted for months, and 
this dance was her liberation, she could go on dancing for 
ever, growing more and more beautiful and free because 
tomorrow she was going for her easel and never coming 
back. 

I sat there by the stew, dagging the meat, and she hung and 
twisted in the raindrops on her bright silver chain. All the 
schoolgirls she was, and all the women, they all like dancing, 
and she danced for me, and for a second she was the Woman, 
she was the Druid dancing her prayer on a sharp string of 
light. 

But in that second she stopped and came running up to 
me. 

She had beautiful flesh, tight and hard, she had eaten 
meat on the moors, and she stood in front of me with her 
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legs open. She was leaving me and angry because I wasn’t 
doting on her this evening she had danced for before going 
away for ever. 

I looked through the triangle of her legs at the moors. 

‘You’re beautiful,’ I said. I don’t tell lies, she was beautiful. 
‘Do you love me?’ 

‘I danced for you,’ she said. 

‘And I cut the meat!’ Was that an answer? She didn’t 
think it was, but the meat was cooking and the dance was 
done. There was a week’s cooking in that cutting-up, and 
she thought her dance was done. 

She had cut her hand dancing, a finger had caught on a 
rock while her flesh was soft with the rain. She was clumsy 
like that. 

‘Look,’ she said. It wasn’t beautiful to look, but I looked. 
It was triangular and bruised and full of deep blood, blood 
that was stiff and too deep to flow, like the dark marrow of a 
bone. She held it to me, to betray me into love, and I kissed 
the wound on its lips, but it wouldn’t bleed and it wouldn’t 
talk to me with its deep tongue. 

‘There’s enough here to last me a week,’ I said, looking 
back at the pot and holding her wrist. ‘How will you paint 
with your cut hand?’ 

‘It will heal before I’m back,’ she said. It was the truth she 
was trying to speak, and her blood dripped with the squeeze 
of my fingers on her wrist and her wound spoke straight into 
the pot. She spoke the truth and her blood was on the ram as 
she said it. 

‘Sorry,’ she said. 

‘Don’t be sorry. I don’t mind. You danced for me.’ I still 
held her as I poked the pot. It was a good stew. Her blood 
was in it. 

‘Kiss it better again!’ 

Did I want it better? It wasn’t a cold rain, her, blood could 
flow in it, and she stood with a big fire wanning her arteries 
from beneath the pot, and her veins were full of it, and the 
ram was hissing and sinking into gobbets of himself. I 
handed her a horn. 
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‘Why are you leaving me?’ I said. 

She looked alarmed. She was really worried by that 
question. ‘To get my easel,’ she said. ‘I love you, Ned. I 
danced for you.’ 

‘Dance some more.’ 

‘Not now. My finger hurts and I’m cold.’ 

I reached into the tent and put her clothes onto the fire, 
one by one. She struggled but I held her easily. The nylon 
flared, like a stab of lightning, singeing us both, and her skirt 
and pullover settled into slow smoke like a sheep’s wool 
burning. 

‘I know you love me,’ I said. ‘I trust you. I honestly trust 
you. You’re beautiful, Jill. You’ll fetch your easel and we 
can paint till Autumn.’ And all the while I spoke her clothes 
were burning. 

She grinned at me then, lots of teeth. She was naked, on 
the moor, and she would never go home. 

‘Dunce for me,’ I said. ‘I’ll get you lovely clothes.’ I could 
bring her long robes of green from the shops. 

She cried, just alittle. She was needing to trust me such a lot. 

Then she danced for me, a stiff dance now because she was 
tight with tears, and it was cold after being near the fire, and 
she crooked her finger, I could see that it hurt, but she 
danced, and I loved her for it, and I nearly cried. 

‘I’ll get you some more,’ I said. 

She liked being mastered like this. She was going to leave 
me tomorrow, and now she’d leave when I brought her some 
clothes. She had come up here of her own free will, and now 
she would enjoy having no will for a day or two till I gave 
her some more. 

The fat was all melted and the blood was brown. The stew 
was done. I took the pot from the fire and she knew she 
could come in and eat. I threw the wool on the fire, and 
tossed both his horns away. He was an old tough ram but 
his juice would be good. 

She nuzzled against me, breathing deeply from dancing. 
When I ate him I found his flesh was rough and his taste 
was thin. 
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She started to laugh. Caught like that, she had to laugh 
about something. 

‘It’s funny to think it’s my blood we’re drinking.’ And the 
triangle of her finger was open and opening and dropping 
red droplets, reminding me still. She was warm, and excited 
and intimate, and she laughed. And there it was, I watched 
it, this little red mouth with its bubbling tongue, and it was 
talking to me and she didn’t know, there were voices from 
deep inside her telling me what to do. 

I saw what the woman would do, and I knew what they 
would do to the woman. I knew what the woman was for on 
that rock. And she smiled at me. 

You’ll think I’m mad. You’ll think it’s a lie like her parents 
did, when they walked in and found me this Christmas in 
Grantham, I’d moved from the moors, I got lonely there 
when I’d finished and the dream wouldn’t come, when they 
said, stern-faced and Christian, ‘Where’s Jill?’ and looked at 
the bed, as if they expected to see the print of her shoulders 
and bottom on the counterpane. They thought they had got 
to their daughter after nearly two years, and they only 
thought about that. 

‘Where’s Jill?’ they said. 

And they wouldn’t believe me when I told them, and I had 
to show them and they still wouldn’t believe. I had her 
thigh-bone there, from my pillow at night, and her face, 
which was now only white, like a stone, with a smile like a 
long-dead sheep when you turn up the years and kick its 
skull in the grass. I showed them Jill, just these few wild 
pieces of bone, but they couldn’t tell. I knew Jill better than 
them. 

Then the Police came and found her up on the moors, no 
flesh, just a nest of bone, no skull, no thighbone, and these 
were hers, and the jigsaw fitted at last and here I am. 

It was eating her that worried them. That and keeping the 
bone, which is what dogs do. You can take a girl and not love 
her, not cherish her as I did, nor even kill her quickly and 
painlessly as I did, just tie her up to an old brass bedstead 
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and cut little pieces out of her with a bread-knife, and 
maybe rub in some salt or some vinegar, you know the way 
these mad ones do, or go over her with a lighted candle and 
cut out her guts with the kitchen scissors and wear them to 
work for a tie, you can hurt the poor kid as much as you like, 
but you’ll be all right. The Police think its natural like that, 
it happens in newspapers twice a week. But whatever you do 
don’t eat her. You’ll be a bloody sensation. 

They think I’m mad, but it’s not mad, is it? To cause no 
pain in a suffering world and to eat in a hungry world. It’s 
not mad to kill the body through which life comes into the 
hunger. That’s what the wound in her body was saying to me. 
It was telling me that’s what a woman’s body is, a little 
wound like a shy secret, a sealed healed wound with no 
depth, and no man can know beyond its shallowness, even 
when he spills his seed how can he really know the depth of 
pain from which the child comes. Only the knife can know, 
and until the knife has known, the woman’s wound is a 
pretence, like they all are, a pretence, a painless wound, but 
... and we are men in touch with God, we do not want them 
to pretend, we want to know where God is, where she hides 
him, somewhere in the dance, we are calling out show us 
God, let us touch God, and our . . . isn’t long enough, we 
must find him with the knife. 

It could all be better. 

It could all be so much better. 

Tonight as you lie beside her you could do it. And if you 
did this, it would be knowledge, you would really know her. 

You think you know her already, but you don’t know 
which way her thoughts hang, or what’s at the back of her eye. 

She’d feel no pain, and there’s too much pain. She’d have 
no more hunger, and there’s too much hunger. We’d all be 
alone then, alone and strong and they won’t go away, and 
they’d all be gone. 

Promise me tonight. 

Will you? 
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THE CRACK 
Francis King 


The priest looked impressive. Sonia had expected him to say 
something impressive, but nothing impressive was coming. 

‘He asks,’ the student, Shimoda, translated, ‘what has 
interested you most in Japan.’ 

‘Interested me?’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘Well, you, of course.’ 

Shimoda giggled. ‘I can’t translate that.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

The priest picked up the doll’s tea-pot and poured out 
from it, from a height, into the three miniature cups, his left 
hand holding back his loose saffron sleeve, and his head, 
disproportionately large and round, tilted sideways on his 
scrawny neck. 

‘What are those birds?’ Sonia asked. ‘What a racket they 
make!’ 

‘Nightingales.’ 

‘Silly! How can they be? At this hour!’ 

‘In Japan nightingales sing in the day. Maybe we ought to 
call them “dayingales”.’ 

‘Oh, please! Must you?’ 

The priest addressed Shimoda for a long time in a low, 
unhurried voice while Sonia gazed out through the parted 
paper screens at the vermilion hondo or main hall which lay, 
far below, at the end of a flight of moss-covered steps, its 
roof dappled with flickering tongues of shadow from the 
overhanging trees. Soon, she had all but fallen asleep. 

‘What’s he saying?’ she stirred herself to ask. 

‘He is speaking about the birds. There are many interesting 
birds on Mount Hiei. He is an expert on birds.’ 
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‘Oh, the birds!’ She now began to stare once again at the 
priest, trying to decide whether she found him attractive or 
repellent. Both perhaps. He had already told them that he 
had lived twenty-three years on the mountain, but his shaven, 
bony skull, the smooth skin of his long, emaciated arms, 
revealed through their full saffron sleeves, his huge, liquid 
eyes and prominent Adam’s apple had all the pathos and 
fragility of youth. The nail of one of his big toes was, she 
noticed, black, and his ankles were pocked with insect-bites. 

‘Are there many mosquitos here?’ she demanded suddenly. 

‘I beg your pardon?’ 

‘Do they have many mosquitos up here?’ 

Shimoda put the question to the priest who sipped 
meditatively at his tea, smiled and then spoke a sentence. 

‘He says that there are mosquitos here as everywhere in 
Japan at this season.’ 

‘Is he happy up here?’ 

The question made the priest giggle behind a raised hand 
before he ventured an answer. 

‘He says—as he told us before—that he has been here for 
twenty-three years.’ 

‘Well, I suppose that that’s a good enough answer.’ 

‘He asks if you are happy.* 

‘Tell him not to be inquisitive. Tell him, yes, I am.’ 

Shimoda leaned forward on his haunches. ‘Are you happy, 
Sonia-san?’ 

‘Yes, of course. What is “happy” anyway? Are you 
happy?’ 

‘You know that I am not.’ 

The priest turned his large, round head from one to 
another during this exchange, while his left hand played with 
the toes of his right foot. Then again he began to talk to 
Shimoda in the same low, unhurried voice. Sonia shifted 
uneasily: to squat in this posture was tolerable for ten 
minutes, but it was now more than half an hour since their 
interview had started. She tried to catch Shimoda’s eye, but 
he was too much interested by the priest to pay her any 
attention. 
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‘What is he saying?’ 

‘One moment, please.’ 

It was infuriating to understand nothing but the priest’s 
recurrent ‘ne, ne, ne', the equivalent of the French ‘n’est-ce- 
pas?’, and Shimoda’s frequently interpolated ‘Ah, so deska?' 
(Is that so?). She had been lazy, she ought to have learned 
some Japanese; but it had been so much easier to rely on 
Shimoda in this as in so many other matters. 

A boy with short, sturdy legs, a wide, flat face and 
immensely muscular, sloping shoulders had appeared on the 
steps with a broom. He looked about fifteen. Sonia remem¬ 
bered the description which a young American, studying 
Japanese art in Kyoto, had given her of his own visit to one 
of the temples on the mountain. ‘The priest was wonderfully 
elegant—he had changed into this saffron robe in our 
honour and poured out tea like a high-born English lady. 
We thought at first that he lived alone, but then this boy 
appeared—a miniature Benkei, moronic and muscular. One 
detected a tenderness between the two of them, something 
which probably remained unspoken even when they were 
alone. Touching. Disturbing too. It helped to explain why 
that intelligent, worldly man had isolated himself on top of a 
mountain in what, in winter, must be extreme discomfort....’ 
Could this, she wondered, be the same priest and the same 
boy of whom the American had spoken in his amused, 
amusing drawl? She must ask, Shimoda. 

‘Well?’ she said. ‘You seem to have found an absorbing 
topic of conversation.’ 

‘Yes,’ Shimoda said. ‘This is very interesting. I will tell you 
later.’ 

‘Tell me now.’ 

‘He is speaking of suicide.’ 

‘Oh, again!’ It seemed to her that Japanese were always 
talking of suicide, as though it were a moral problem to be 
solved not by a few unfortunates but by the whole of the 
human race. ‘Is he for it or against it?’ she enquired flippantly. 

‘That is not the subject of our talk. Many people kill 
themselves up here. It is the usual place for lovers in this 
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district.’ The priest smiled at her and nodded. ‘He likes to 
walk over the mountains in search of birds and rare flowers,’ 
Shimoda continued. ‘But often he finds, not birds and 
flowers, but the corpses of people who have killed themselves. 
He says that the police cannot always discover who they are. 
Many times they have lain out for two or three years before 
he comes across them. Only last week he found a couple. 
Imagine, they were still holding hands, even though their 
faces were so injured that they had become unrecognisable. 
The girl was pregnant—five or six months.’ 

‘How gruesome!’ 

‘There was a famous place, you know, just below where 
the fun-fair now stands. Everyone who wanted to do that 
thing used to go there and so it was easy to collect the 
corpses.’ The priest was still gazing up into her face with a 
smiling intentness which had begun to get on her nerves. 
‘In the morning one looked down and there on the rocks one 
saw them. But the tourists complained—the foreign tourists, 
of course. It spoiled the view from the Mount Hiei Hotel, it 
spoiled their breakfast. And so now they have put up those 
wire screens and two policemen always stand there. Not to 
stop the people killing themselves,’ he laughed, ‘but to stop 
the people killing themselves in such a public place.’ 

The priest spoke again, slapping the instep of his left foot 
with his right hand, for emphasis. 

‘He says that in Japan suicide is very common. He asks 
whether it is also common in England.’ 

‘No,’ Sonia said. ‘We regard it as a disgrace. Cowardice. 
A kind of running away. This is something we don’t under¬ 
stand in the Japanese attitude.’ (How priggish that sounds, 
she thought at once, appalled.) 

The priest continued to smile, nodding his head up and 
down and playing with his toes. Then, jerking his chin 
upwards and half-closing his eyes, he began to murmur what 
sounded like a prayer. 

‘What was that?’ 

‘It is a haiku. Unfortunately I cannot translate it for you.’ 

‘Well, please try.’ 
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Shimoda and the priest conferred, the latter drawing 
Chinese characters in the palm of his left hand with the 
forefinger of his right. Eventually Shimoda ventured; ‘What 
I saw as a blossom returning to the earth, behold, it was a 
butterfly.’ 

‘Does he mean by that that he thinks that the soul is 
immortal?’ 

‘Such questions are difficult.’ 

‘Of course they are!’ 

‘I will try him.’ Shimoda leant forward on his haunches 
and spoke in a voice so low that it was almost a whisper. 
The priest listened attentively, then drew in his breath on a 
muffled whistle. Tilting his head on one side, he gave Sonia 
an almost coquettish glance from under lowered eyelashes. 
At last he spoke, in a hurried matter-of-fact tone. 

‘He says that he is a Buddhist.’ 

‘I know that. And that is his answer?’ 

‘Of course. The Buddhists believe. . . . But he wishes to 
know what you believe.’ 

Sonia laughed. ‘I wish that I knew!’ 

‘You are a Christian, he says.’ 

‘No more a Christian than you a believer in Shinto, my 
dear.’ 

The muscular youth had entered, the tafamZ-covered floor 
creaking beneath his weight as he strutted towards them and 
set down a chipped lacquer tray on which rested three 
glasses filled with a substance like watered milk. 

‘What is it?’ Sonia asked. 

‘Calpis. You have drunk calpis, haven’t you?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘It’s made from fermented milk. You will like it. It is good 
in hot weather.’ 

Sonia sipped: the youth with his flat, almost imbecile face 
and huge hands, gazed warily at her as though he were 
observing some wild animal quenching its thirst at a forest 
pool. ‘It’s not bad,’ she said. 

The priest got up, swishing his saffron robes around his 
bare legs. 
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‘He would like to show you some of the temple treasures. 
There are some valuable kakemono. Of the Kano School, 
he says.’ 

When Sonia was on her feet, she felt vaguely sick and 
giddy, as though the astringent, blue-white liquid had 
contained a hidden drug. 

The path lay like a shimmering tunnel of silk, for the most 
part dark green but with violet creases which expanded and 
contracted at each hot gust of wind. It dangled before them 
in a loop up which the crepitations of the midday cicadas 
stuttered deafeningly. Sonia still had a sensation of queasi¬ 
ness combined with a dull ache, like a premonition of illness, 
between her eyes and at the base of her skull. The stones 
were hot and obstinate under her flimsy shoes, her girdle 
constricted her like a bandage. 

‘It’s cool,’ Shimoda said. 

‘Cool! Are you crazy? And it’s certainly not cool enough 
for that,’ she added, as she moved away from the arm which 
he had attempted to put around her. 

‘Cool and peaceful,’ he said. ‘I should like to spend all my 
life up here. Become a priest. Spend each day reciting Sutras, 
watching birds and doing nothing. Wouldn’t you like to join 
me?’ 

‘Silly!’ 

‘Then I must travel to England to join you.’ 

She took a handkerchief from the pocket of her linen skirt 
and pressed it first to her forehead and then to the sides of 
her neck. 

‘Shall I come to England?’ he pursued. 

‘Oh, Koh-chan, I don’t know. I don’t know.’ 

‘Don’t you want me in England?’ 

‘What would I do with you there? What would you do 
there?’ 

‘We could go on as now.’ 

‘Well, yes, I suppose that he would continue to accept you. 
As he accepts you now. He likes you, you know.’ 

‘I like Brooke-san,’ he declared, as though he were 
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contradicting something unspoken. ‘Perhaps I could work 
for him. I don’t mind what work I do. I can look after 
Paul-chan and Betty. And I can look after you.’ She was 
silent. ‘Isn’t that a good idea? Is it easy to find someone to 
look after Brooke-san in England?’ 

She shook her head, in angry distraction. ‘We had a retired 
police constable but he pinched things. And a hymn-singing 
youth so odd that we had to get rid of him—we were afraid 
of the effect on the children. But Koh-chan, how could it 
work? And it would be all wrong for you, all wrong. Such a 
waste!’ 

‘I don’t mind wasting myself. I want to be near you.’ 

‘Pushing Jack around in a wheel-chair—doing all the little 
things 'for him which you are so good at doing and which I 
really loathe doing.... It’s not your life. I couldn’t ask that 
from you.’ 

‘My life is your life.’ 

‘Idiot! Dont’ say such things! They don’t sound right in 
English.’ She was half-laughing, half-crying. 

‘I mean it.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure you mean it.’ 

They both fell silent. The silk tunnel rustled and shim¬ 
mered on either side of them: a hidden bird reiterated the 
same long, hollow note, over and over again. 

‘I was thinking,’ he said at last. ‘What he told us about 
those suicides. I can understand their feelings. I could do the 
same with you. I could. Don’t you believe me?’ His face, 
upturned to hers, reflected the violet shadow of the huge 
cryptomeria beneath which they had halted. ‘Sonia!’ 

‘And where would that get us?’ 

‘Where would what get us?’ 

‘Killing ourselves. Oh, really, how stupid, how stupid you 
can be! I can’t go off with you because of Jack and because 
of the children, and you agree with that—or half agree. And 
then you suggest something which amounts to the same 
thing. If I’m dead, then what happens to them anyway? 
It’s worse, far worse. Oh, honestly, Koh-chan!’ 

He took her hands in his and instinctively she at once 
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looked about her for any possible eavesdropper, aware, as 
always, of an element of the ridiculous in their relationship. 
An Englishwoman of almost forty and a Japanese student of 
twenty-two: to Japanese eyes such a liaison was bound to be 
even more laughable than to western ones. He started to tug 
her to him. ‘Not here,’ she said. ‘Don’t be silly. No. Not 
here.’ 

‘Who can see us.’ 

‘That priest. Hikers. Anyone passing. No, Koh-chan— 
please! No!’ 

He relinquished her with a look of sulky defiance. Then 
suddenly he pointed, his full lips parted in a delighted smile: 
‘Beautiful!’ he exclaimed. ‘Isn’t that beautiful?’ A huge 
lizard was perched on a stone, watching them, its emerald 
sides heaving. ‘He wonders if we shall kill him.’ 

‘Not surprisingly. Japanese usually do kill lizards.’ 

‘Lizards are a kind of snake.’ 

‘Nonsense.’ 

‘Beautiful,’ he repeated. The lizard’s tongue flickered in 
and out; its small eyes glittered like grains of mica in the 
velvet shadows of the tree above it. ‘Like you,’ he said. 

‘Thanks. I’d prefer to be compared to something other 
than a reptile.’ 

‘Lizards are cold. Even in this weather they are cold. 
Their blood temperature is much lower than ours.’ 

‘How knowledgeable you can be!’ 

‘We must take this way,’ he said. He pointed to the track 
which wound down through the undergrowth on their right 
like a tear in the pulsating coil of silk. ‘Come.’ 

‘Too steep. Stony. Let’s go on.’ 

‘If we don’t take this short-cut, we shall never reach the 
cable-railway before dark. I know. I’ve been here before. 
Come.’ When she still hesitated, he asked: ‘Do you want to 
spend the night on the mountain? I don’t mind. We could 
stay at a temple. Would you like that?’ 

‘No. I must get down to the children.’ 

‘And to him,’ he added. ‘Well, then. . ..’ 

‘There might be adders.’ 
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‘I’ll go first. Come.’ He held out a hand. 

‘These silly shoes.’ 

‘Come!’ She clutched at his shoulder, then slid down the 
gravel slope to halt beside him. 

‘That’s better,’ she said. ‘I thought that it was going to be 
pebbles all the way.’ 

Shimoda picked up a flat stone from between his legs, 
turned, took aim and hurled it at the lizard. 

‘No! Why? Why did you do that?’ 

He laughed: ‘I didn’t kill it. It escaped. It’s all right.’ 

‘Why did you want to kill it? You said yourself that it was 
beautiful.’ 

‘Lizards are a kind of snake.’ 

‘Oh, I hate your senseless cruelty.’ 

He became sulky: ‘I didn’t kill it. What are you fussing 
about?’ 

‘But you wanted to kill it.’ 

They began to descend in silence, Sonia behind Shimoda, 
through an undergrowth that was often waist-high, until 
suddenly she stooped, snatched at a jagged stone and flung 
it at his legs. The stone struck the heel of his shoe and 
ricochetted off it down the hillside before them. ‘Are you 
crazy?’ he swung round to demand. 

‘Tit for tat.’ 

They faced each other tense in momentary hatred; then, 
all at once, Shimoda threw back his head and began to 
laugh. ‘Your aim is bad.’ 

‘You did no better with the lizard, did you?’ 

‘Crazy, crazy.’ He tweaked the back of her neck. 

They continued down the path with their arms linked so 
closely that often one of them all but caused the other to 
stumble and fall. Far off, down through the cleft in the tress, 
they could see Lake Biwa like an oxidised penny, tilted 
slightly upwards to the haze of the horizon. 

‘I’d like to be down there swimming,’ Sonia said. 

‘Me too.’ 

They both stopped to gaze at the lake, Shimoda’s arm 
around her shoulder, when all at once he pointed with so 
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much excitement that his elbow struck her cheek a glancing 
blow. ‘Look!’ he cried, ‘Look there! Two of them!’ 

‘Two of what?’ 

‘People. Down there!’ 

Out to the right, where he was pointing, a wedge seemed 
to have been driven deep in the flank of the mountain-side, 
splitting it vertically to leave a crack rusty with a sediment 
which looked like dried blood. 

‘I can see nobody.’ 

‘At the bottom. At the bottom! There! Are you blind?’ 

Where the triangle of the wedge came to a deeply-etched 
point, Sonia now made out what seemed, at this distance, to 
be a heap of clothes. Suddenly she understood. ‘Is it—do 
you think that. . .. ?’ 

‘As the priest was telling us.’ It was as if the boy had seen 
one of the rare birds or orchids of which the priest had 
spoken. ‘I’ll try to climb down.’ 

‘No. No!’ She clutched his arm to prevent him from 
leaving her. ‘We can go back to the temple. We can tell 
them there. They’ll know what to do. Let’s go back. Much 
better . .. Koh-chan!’ 

He had wrenched himself free and begun to leap down the 
mountain-side from rock to rock and bush to bush. ‘It’s 
easy,’ he stopped to call back over his shoulder, ‘I’ll be there 
in a moment. Though not as quickly as they got there,’ he 
added gaily. 

‘Oh, leave them! Koh-chan, leave them! There’s nothing 
you can do\ Do come back!’ 

She put her hands to her cheeks; turned away and took 
three or four stumbling steps up the path as though to go 
back to the temple; halted; and finally began the perilous 
descent behind him, her hands clutching either at the bushes 
on either side or at the rocks which lurched up before her. 
‘Koh-chan! Koh-chan!’ she called, his name forcing itself 
out each time on the same hiccoughing, child-like sob. 
‘Wait for me! W-a-i-t!’ 

Instinctively she had chosen the way with more astuteness 
than he—even though in her distraction she had hardly been 
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conscious of it—and in consequence the two of them arrived 
almost simultaneously, from left and right, at the base of the 
jagged crack. 

‘Let me look,’ he said. ‘Don’t come. Stay here.’ 

She turned away, her face glistening with sweat and tears 
in the oblique evening sunlight, to stare intently at the lake 
until it began to dissolve into a far-off, milky blur. 

Then, suddenly, to her amazement she heard him laughing, 
on a high-pitched, almost hysterical note, which the walls of 
the crack echoed and re-echoed. 

‘Well, imagine that! After we’d almost killed ourselves! 
Look, Sonia,! Look!’ 

With the toe of his shoe he raised a tattered jacket; then 
he kicked out at a rotted straw sandal which whizzed down 
over the mountain-side followed by a sushi- box, a bottle and 
an empty beer-can. Putting out his hands to the outward- 
sloping walls of rock on either side of him, he gave her a 
grin. ‘So we were fooled,’ he cried. 

‘What is it?’ 

‘A rubbish dump. Can you beat it?’ 

‘A whatV 

‘Maybe some tramp made his home here for a few days. 
Maybe some people had a picnic here. Come. Come and 
see.’ He held out his hand. ‘Don’t be afraid.’ 

Warily she clambered up into the crack beside him. 
‘Air-conditioned,’ she said. ‘No wonder that tramp made 
his home here. But do you suppose these clothes are full of 
fleas?’ She shivered slightly, but whether from the clam¬ 
miness and coolness or from some other cause she could not 
be certain. ‘Why do you think he left them here? It’s so odd.’ 
Her body was leaning against his, in order that her head 
should not touch a rock which jutted out above her. 

Suddenly he clutched at her, his laugh zig-zagging up and 
up the crack. 

‘No, Koh-chan, no.’ 

‘I thought that we should find two immortal lovers here. 
What a disappointment!’ 

‘Let’s get out.’ 
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His mouth pressed ferociously on to her clenched teeth; 
her head felt the granite digging into it. 

‘Outside,’ she panted, twisting away from him. ‘Not in 
here. These clothes. The smell. Outside.’ 

‘You said it was air-conditioned.’ 

‘Outside. . . .’ 

But, still laughing, he forced her down first on to her 
knees and then full length on to the pile of discarded rags 
and refuse. 
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INCUBUS FOR HIRE 
John Burke 


Often when their husbands went away on business Margery 
and Susan would spend an evening together in spite of the 
fact that they did not much care for each other. Their 
conversation tended to be banal and non-committal apart 
from an occasional jab which was not allowed to go too 
deeply home. In their world it was unwise to inflict incurable 
wounds. Their husbands were business partners and their 
lives were so closely interwoven that any scratch on the 
veneer of friendship would have been ugly and irreparable. 

On a Thursday in late October, some days after one of the 
men had left for South America and the other for Eastern 
Europe, their wives dined together. This time it was in the 
Newman house, which Philip had bought ten years ago with 
Margery’s money. It was larger and more luxurious and 
centuries older than the sleek modern house in which 
Leonard and Susan Blake lived, but Susan maintained a 
moral balance by hinting at the cleaning problems, the 
dangers of damp, the sheer awkwardness of the place when 
compared with her own labour-saving home. 

It was the maid’s evening off, so the meal had been light 
and easy to serve. Susan complimented Margery on her 
efficiency and Margery said how nice it was to be able to 
relax. 

Over coffee Susan said politely: ‘I wonder how Philip’s 
getting on in Prague. Hard at it, I expect.’ 

‘What’s the time in Brazil?’ asked Margery. ‘Here we are 
in the dark, and I expect your Leonard’s basking in the 
sunshine.’ 

‘You’re accusing him of slacking?’ 

‘Good heavens, no, dear. Though I don’t think he gets such 
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a kick out of hard work as Philip does. I do wish Philip 
would relax once in a while.’ 

Susan smiled an odd little smile to herself and made no 
further attempt to defend her husband. It was not the first 
time Margery had noticed this tendency in Susan. It was as 
though she could not, even from loyalty to Leonard, bring 
herself to say a word against Margery’s husband. Margery 
hoped this didn’t mean what she was afraid it meant. She 
didn’t want to have to start asking questions or being 
covertly watchful. It would all be so embarrassing if thin g s 
reached that stage. 

Even now an unwise remark was burning the end of her 
tongue. Fortunately it was held in check by a ring at the 
doorbell. 

Margery went to the front door. On the step was a man 
with a small case. He gave her a brief bow which was oddly 
contemptuous rather than ingratiating, and said: 

‘Ah. Mrs. Newman.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘I’d like to talk to you about—ah—an encyclopaedia.’ 

‘At this time of night?’ 

‘This encyclopaedia—’ 

‘I’m afraid I’m not interested.’ 

‘Oh, but you are.' As she tried to close the door he slipped 
his foot against it. ‘I know perfectly well you’re interested. 
This is no ordinary volume, Mrs. Newman. It deals exclusively 
with the occult. And I know you’ve always been fascinated 
by the occult.’ 

It was true but there was no reason why he should have 
known. Probably he tried this opening at every house, bank¬ 
ing on striking lucky at any rate once in nine or ten calls. 

She said: ‘I don’t want to buy an encyclopaedia.’ 

‘Not even one that will develop your own psychic powers 
so that you know everything that’s going on?’ 

‘Everything that’s going on?’ she echoed, bewildered. 

‘In your past and present. Yourself, your friends ... your 
husband. And of course there is a logical extension into the 
future.’ 
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‘What are you talking about?’ She longed to push the 
door shut and yet was kept there by the pale glare of his 
wide, washed-out grey eyes. 

He leaned confidentially towards her. ‘Think of what my 
powers do for me. I mean, I know who you are. All about 
you. Margery Newman, thirty-six on the fifth of July. It’s 
your maid’s evening off.’ 

‘Just because I happened to open the door to you myself—’ 

‘Thursday is always your maid’s evening off,’ he said. 
‘Now, let me see. On your honeymoon eleven years ago you 
got a poisoned toe from a fungoid spine off a Mediterranean 
rock. And when you lost your child you went to seances for 
a year in search of consolation. One message came through 
to tell you that the baby lay in eternal sunlight and was 
growing in spirit as you had wished him to grow in body. 
Right so far? And during the next year you went in for some 
pretty heavy drinking, but you managed to get it under 
control and nobody knew a thing about it.’ 

Her grip on the door slackened. She stepped back, 
fighting for breath. The man gave the door a gentle push and 
came on into the hall. 

She whispered: ‘You can’t possibly know all this.’ 

‘But I’m right, aren’t I? Think of the truths that would be 
laid open to you, Mrs. Newman, if you had my powers. 
May I come in and discuss it further?’ 

She did not have the strength to resist. Vaguely she 
wondered if he had hypnotised her. But when they went into 
the sitting room she could see Susan just as clearly as before, 
and Susan was her usual cool blonde self. 

Before Margery could fumble out any kind of introduction, 
the man looked at Susan and said: ‘Ah, yes. And you of 
course must be Mrs. Blake.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Susan. ‘And you . .. ?’ 

‘My name is Jacobs.’ He looked at the brandy glasses 
beside their cups of coffee and then at the door on the far 
side of the room. ‘The dining room through there, I think?’ 
He crossed and opened the door. ‘Yes. I see you had a nice 
bottle of wine. Arid you stuck to the Beaune. Why didn’t 
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you give yourselves a treat—or were you scared to touch 
Mr. Newman’s precious stock of Latour ’55?’ 

Susan said: ‘What the hell is all this about?’ 

Margery tried to explain but found it impossible. Jacobs 
took her up in mid-sentence and smoothly boasted of his 
occult powers. Susan shook her head incredulously at 
Margery. Her obvious derision brought a faint mauve flush 
of anger to Jacobs’ cheeks. His Ups set in a vicious line. He 
began to talk as he had talked at the front door. He knew a 
dozen little intimate details of Margery’s life with Philip— 
things about the two of them and about their home which 
he could not possibly have known. He recalled incidents 
from the days when Margery and Philip first met and laid 
the foundations of the business before Leonard came on the 
scene. 

Susan became, if anything, more incredulous. In a 
momentary lull she said brusquely: ‘You’re certainly one 
for the party tricks, aren’t you, Mr. Jacobs? But what has 
this got to do with selling encyclopaedias?’ 

He stared balefully at her. ‘You don’t believe in the 
occult, Mrs. Blake?’ 

‘I leave that to my friends.’ 

‘Such as Mrs. Newman?’ He sucked his lips in. ‘And Mrs. 
Newman is a friend of yours. And her husband also. A 
strange way you treat your friends, Mrs. Blake.’ 

‘Now, just a minute—’ 

‘Was it at Dinard, or did it begin at Bruges? I’m not 
absolutely sure. You might say I’m just guessing. But I do 
get a psychic emanation. Dinard or Bruges . . .’ 

Susan had gone white. She glanced at Margery and 
looked quickly away again. 

Jacobs went on. He reminded the two women of problems 
they had shared with their husbands, and skirted gently but 
insinuatingly round the edge of certain possibilities—certain 
emotions, half-formed suspicions. He talked in a lascivious, 
creeping, indirect way as though caressing them with his 
memories. Yet they were memories in which he could not have 
shared. 
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The atmosphere became oppressive. Margery wanted to 
break out, to silence him, to make the whole evening as 
though it had never been. She could not take much more. 

Susan was the one with the strength to resist. She said 
abruptly, harshly: ‘Why did you come here? What’s behind 
all this?’ 

‘I was hoping to interest you—’ 

‘Never mind the cover story. Tell us why you’re here.’ 

He was silent. Then he turned to Margery. ‘Very well.’ 

She wanted to tell him to stop, not to say another word. 
Whatever the truth was, she didn’t want to know it. Just 
stop, she said silently to herself; please let him just stop. 

He said: ‘Where’s your husband, Mrs Newman?’ 

‘My husband? Well...’ She looked appealingly at Susan. 
She wanted to be told what to answer. 

‘Philip Newman is out on business,’ said Susan firmly. 
‘He’ll be back very shortly. And you’ll be sorry when he gets 
here.’ 

Jacobs smiled a thin, evil smile. ‘That won’t do, I’m afraid. 
I know better than that.’ 

‘If you know so much, why ask where he is? Why not use 
your psychic powers.’ 

‘I’ve done that. But I want Mrs. Newman to tell me 
herself. Mrs. NeWman . . . what have you done with your 
husband?’ 

Margery gasped. She could make no sense of this. 

‘Tell me,’ said Jacobs. ‘Of course I can read into your 
mind what you did—but I want you to tell me yourself. 
Remember that I know everything, Mrs. Newman. About 
your jealousy; and, of course’—he looked sideways at 
Susan—‘the reasons for your jealousy. It had all got too 
much for you, hadn’t it?’ 

‘You’re mad,’ said Susan. 

‘Where is he?’ demanded Jacobs. ‘Where is Philip 
Newman?’ 

Margery cracked. Her shoulders sagged, she put her hands 
up to her face. If she could shut the room out entirely for a 
few seconds, perhaps the whole scene would fade. 
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She heard herself sobbing, crying aloud: ‘What is it? 
What’s happening? Who are you . . . something from . . , 
from somewhere else ... a ghost?’ 

When she took her hands away from her eyes the other 
two were still there. Susan was getting to her feet. She went 
towards the door. 

Jacobs said: ‘I wouldn’t advise you to ring the police, 
Mrs. Blake.’ 

‘I’ve no intention of ringing the police. Not yet, anyway.’ 

When she had left the room, Jacobs swung back towards 
Margery as though to pin her down, giving her no chance to 
wriggle away. In his prodding, slithering voice he went on 
talking about Philip. His knowledge was uncanny. He 
sketched in a picture of the young tycoon, the man who got 
swiftly to the top by picking the people he needed and then 
discarding them, by pursuing ideas ruthlessly until they 
ceased to be profitable or ceased to interest him sufficiently. 
And, shaken though she was, Margery felt she could detect 
an undertone of admiration creeping in—a strange mixture 
of subservience and bitter envy. 

Susan came jauntily back with a glossy magazine under 
her arm. Her whole manner had changed. She flipped the 
magazine open and held it out to Margery. 

‘It was the word “ghost” that rang a bell With me. I must 
say you’ve got the best-stocked loo library I’ve ever come 
across.’ 

There was a photograph of Jacobs at the top of the page. 
The accompanying article described him as the most success¬ 
ful and sensitive of all literary ‘ghosts’. If there was an 
autobiography to be written by a man or woman with 
insufficient skill, Jacobs was the shadow who took over the 
job and turned in something more authentic than the subject 
could have done unaided. He was noted in the profession 
for his ability to get right under the skin of his character. 
He became the person he was writing about during the 
months while he was writing. 

‘A parasite, really,’ said Susan, now completely at ease. 
‘Look at him, Margery—rather a pathetic little man when 
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you examine him closely. A pathetic little man with one 
petty talent. He’ll never write a masterpiece, never produce 
anything of his own that anyone will want to read. A hack... 
a voyeur, really. Hired to ferret out details about bigger men 
than himself and then having to pretend for a limited space 
of time to be these men.’ 

‘I’m a craftsman,’ said Jacobs, shaky but full of pride. 
‘I draw men out so that they speak more freely about 
themselves than they realise.’ 

‘Philip?’ said Margery faintly, wonderingly. 

‘Philip Newman. Yes. He’s not usually a forthcoming 
man, is he? Doesn’t disclose his inmost feelings. But he 
treated me as a father confessor, a confidant, a psycho¬ 
analyst. I purged him of many things. I listened to him and 
drew him out, and took many things on myself.’ 

The two women faced him like members of a bleak 
tribunal. This time they wanted the truth. 

Philip had been asked by an enterprising publisher to 
write his autobiography. He had said nothing of this to 
Margery. At first he had tried to write the book himself, 
fitting in a page here and there during his working day. 
Then, baffled, he had been given Jacobs’ name and had 
poured out all he could remember about himself. As with 
everything he did, Philip had plunged right in with all his 
energy. Jacobs’ description of their work together made this 
clear. He knew far, far more than was decent about marital 
squabbles, about certain shady deals, about Philip’s ambi¬ 
tions and his failures. 

When he had finished, recovering much of his earlier sly 
arrogance as he spoke, Margery said: 

‘But why come here? Philip would be furious if he knew.’ 

Jacobs studied her during a long, menacing pause. 

‘I’ve come here,’ he said at last, ‘because I can’t bear to 
leave a job unfinished. You wouldn’t understand, but I. . . 
I’m left incomplete . . . unfulfilled. Last week Mr. Newman 
and I were to have had further sessions. And more of them 
this week. We had the whole programme mapped out. But 
he’s gone off without a word. And that’s not like him .’ 
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‘He’s gone abroad,’ said Margery, ‘on business.’ 

Jacobs laughed sourly. ‘Without a word to me? That’s 
not like him. Something’s happened, and I want to know 
what it is.’ Again he hammered it at her: ‘What have you 
done with your husband?’ 

Margery sensed that in this at least he was genuine. 
Frighteningly genuine. He existed only as the reflection of 
the people whose stories he ghosted; yet the deeper he got 
into a project, the more did the reflection take on substance 
so that he identified himself more and more with his ‘sitter’. 
He could not walk out on a job half-finished; and he could 
not conceive that his alter ego would do so. 

It was too absurd. She had no reason to feel sympathy 
for him . She burst out: ‘Philip’s quite capable of dropping 
a thing and blotting it out of his mind when it’s ceased to 
entertain him. You say you’ve been working closely with 
him, so you ought to know that as well as anyone. He had a 
fad: he was flattered at the idea of his autobiography being 
published. But now a business deal has cropped up and he’s 
devoting himself full-time to that. He’s forgotten all about 
you by now.’ 

‘No! He couldn’t.’ 

‘It’s perfectly true,’ said Susan, ‘that Philip puts his all 
into whatever he’s doing at any given time. And when it’s 
over—it’s over.’ 

Her admiration, the quickening warmth in her tone, were 
not lost on Margery or on Jacobs. He looked straight at 
Margery and said: 

‘Did you want to get rid of him because you were having 
an affair with Leonard Blake? Or because you had discovered 
that your husband and Mrs Blake were having an affair? 
There’s no doubt in my mind that you killed him in a jealous 
rage. I do know so much about you, remember; so much 
about both of you.’ 

Susan said: ‘Now I think it’s time to call the police.’ 

‘Do you want that, Mrs. Newman?’asked Jacobs. ‘Do you 
want them to look in ... well, shall we say the old well?’ 

‘I don’t know of any old well.’ 
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‘No?’ he said sceptically. ‘You didn’t expect anyone else 
to know about it—that’s the truth, isn’t it? But I’m afraid 
your husband mentioned it when he was talking about the 
further cellar—the one beyond the wine cellar. Perhaps all 
three of us might go and inspect it before there’s any more 
talk of calling in the police?’ 

Margery floundered in a nightmare. She had never heard 
of a well, never even heard of a further cellar. She whimpered. 

Susan said uneasily: ‘Look, just to show there’s nothing 
wrong, perhaps we ought to go and have a look at this well.’ 

‘But I don’t know it. I don’t even know where this cellar is 
that he’s talking about.’ 

‘Stubborn to the last?’ said Jacobs. 

‘For goodness’ sake let’s go and see,’ said Susan. ‘And 
when Mr. Jacobs has seen that there’s nothing—’ 

‘Nothing? Then where’s Mr. Newman?’ 

‘On a business trip.’ 

‘Where to?’ 

‘That’s a confidential matter.’ 

‘In Prague,’ cried Margery. ‘There’s no reason not to tell 
him. I believe he knows anyway. In Prague.’ 

The news appeared to delight Jacobs. ‘Prague? The capital 
of old Bohemia. They had wells there too, didn’t they? In 
some of those old palaces. And Karistejn. Deep wells and 
shallow wells. Drop people in and seal ’em up—leave ’em 
to rot. An old Bohemian custom.’ He rounded on Margery. 
‘Strange that you should think of that. Was it some little 
subconscious association that made you say he’s gone to 
Prague?’ 

Susan went to the door and opened it. Silently Jacobs 
went through, leading the way. He knew where the door to 
the cellar steps was. And he knew where the further cellar 
was. Margery had never even been told of its existence. A 
heavy door was concealed behind a pile of sacking and old 
boxes. There was no light in the dank space beyond, but a 
torch lay on a bench in the outer cellar. Jacobs flicked the 
beam peremptorily, waving the two women through the door. 

The inner cellar was bare. Jacobs passed the torch to 
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Susan and stooped, prising a flagstone loose. There were 
three more to be moved, and then they looked down; and 
there, just as he had predicted, was a well, bricked across 
about ten feet down. There was a line of green slime two feet 
from the top, as though the walls of the shaft were con¬ 
tinually leaking and dripping. 

Jacobs took the torch back and stabbed the beam sharply 
downwards. It cut a swathe across a pool of scummy water 
at the bottom, broken by a huddled shape. 

The shape was that of a man, lying face downwards. 

Margery screamed. It couldn’t be true. 

‘So I guessed right!’ breathed Jacobs. 

Susan’s fingers bit savagely into Margery’s arm. ‘You 
bitch! It’s true, then—you were jealous. You were mad. 
You’ve killed him, you . . . you murdering bitch . . .’ 

‘I didn’t. I didn’t. Oh, Philip . . . !’ 

She had to see the worst. She swayed over the edge of the 
well and then bent, caught the edge, lowered herself, and 
dropped. Her feet splashed in the shallow pool of slime. 

As she straightened up, the beam of the torch settled 
accusingly on the head of the corpse. 

And a voice from some feet away, from behind Susan and 
Jacobs, said: ‘Oh, dear. I’d forgotten all about you, Jacobs. 
Of course—I mentioned this place to you, didn’t I? How 
stupid of me.’ 

It was Philip. 

The beam of the torch seemed to race up the wall and 
dance away. Margery was in darkness save for a pale 
reflection wavering from above. 

‘Philip!’ she called. And then: ‘I can’t see. Some light— 
please.’ 

The beam returned and once more struck at the body. 
Margery stooped and touched the soggy head. She wanted 
to be sick. But she turned the body partly over. 

The face was covered in a green mess but had not yet 
started to rot. It was still clearly the face of Leonard Blake. 

‘Get some rope,’ she called. ‘Lower a rope, and get me 
out of this.’ 
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Above her, Philip said gently: ‘I’d prefer you not to do 
that, Jacobs. Not until we’ve thought it all out.’ 

Terror and anger threshed within her. She knew a lot of 
things all in one instant. They piled up, exploded within her. 
But all she could shout, as though it were a great joke, was: 
‘I was right, Philip did forget you, Mr. Jacobs. You did 
forget, didn’t you, Philip?’ 

‘Absolutely.’ 

The beam of the torch trembled, and the voice of the other 
man shook with rage. ‘I don’t think you can afford to forget 
me, Mr. Newman. Because I haven’t forgotten about you — 
not one tiny detail have I forgotten.’ 

Margery looked up. She raised her arms above her head 
and tried to get a grip on the wall. But the interstices were 
not big enough, and the whole surface was coldly sweating 
and slippery. 

She looked up. The light dazzled her, but slightly to one 
side of the torch she saw the blurred shape of her husband. 

Susan, whispering yet remarkably calm, said: ‘Why did 
you kill him, Philip?’ 

‘He was a layabout. I was tired of paying him his share on 
work he didn’t do. Now I’ve eliminated him. He’s supposed 
to be in South America. I’ve only just got back from Prague, 
and what do I find? I find that there are bad discrepancies in 
the books which point to Leonard having embezzled a large 
sum and then fled the country. I doubt whether we or 
anyone else will ever hear of him again. But of course I 
hadn’t anticipated this.' Margery sensed that he was staring 
straight down at her. There was a movement, and once more 
the light switched away and she was in darkness. ‘Yet 
perhaps it’s all for the best. My wife has . . . ah . . . dis¬ 
appeared. I can arrange for a few documents, a few clues, to 
turn up. A great shock to me, of course. It may turn out that 
she had fled to join her lover in South America.’ 

‘And then?’ Susan prompted him softly. 

‘And then, after a decent interval, you and I. . .’ 

He left it unfinished, but Margery heard the two of them 
laugh a shared, intimate laugh. 
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Then Susan said: ‘What about himT 

‘Jacobs? Yes,’ said Philip quietly, ‘what about you, 
Jacobs? You know too much.’ 

‘No. Not enough. Not nearly enough.’ Jacobs was not 
begging for mercy. In some perverse way he was enjoying 
the situation. ‘It’s no good thinking of adding me to your 
discards, Mr. Newman. It would be too risky for you. The 
typescript of my notes exists, remember. There are references 
in it which would arouse a great deal of suspicion if I were to 
disappear. The typescript as far as we’ve gone, Mr. Newman 
—almost half the finished work—one copy in my fireproof 
safe, one with the publisher for comment. No, I don’t think 
you’d better kill me, Mr. Newman. And really, you know, 
you don’t have to.’ 

‘I’m not going to pay blackmail.’ 

‘Nobody’s asking you to. All I want is to finish the book 
. . . eventually. I know so much about you. I had already 
made various conjectures about you and Mrs. Blake, and I 
am gratified to find how accurate they were. And now 
everything has taken a new turn; everything is falling into a 
fascinating new pattern.’ 

‘I’m not going to be intimidated—’ 

‘I just want to be close to you,’ Jacobs purred on. ‘Close 
enough to know how it all works out. What you’re thinking, 
how your plans for the future will work out, what it’s like for 
you from now on. And you know, I think you’ll be glad to 
talk to me. When you’re worried, or maybe have a bad 
dream, or want to be reassured—then you’ll be glad I’m 
there. We’ve got years ahead of us. Such interesting years— 
you’ll seel’ 

There was a long silence. Margery broke into it, screaming 
words that meant nothing, wild appeals that added up to 
nothing. She knew that they would not lift her out of this 
dank tomb, but she yelled because there was now nothing 
else to do but yell until her strength was gone. 

‘May I give you a hand?’ said Jacobs. And the faint glow 
of the light was blacked out as the flagstones settled into 
place again. 
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Faintly she heard their footsteps moving away. 

She wanted to laugh. She had to laugh. Philip would 
never be rid of that creature. However he schemed, pleaded 
or bullied, he would have this enquiring, terrible little 
parasite always drinking his blood. 

‘You’ll never get rid of him,’ she shrieked. ‘Never get rid 
of him. You’ll wish you were down here with me ... you’ll 
never be free of him till you’re down here, Philip.’ 

There was a dull, remote sound which must be the door 
of the cellar closing. They would be covering it over with the 
sacking and old boxes. Now they would be going up the 
cellar stairs and closing the door at the top. 

Now, perhaps, they would be having a drink and talking. 
Philip would be trying to buy Jacobs off. 

She sagged against the wall. The damp oozed through her 
dress. It was like an icy hand on her ankle. Two icy hands, 
seeming to claw very slowly upwards. 

She moved, and her feet splashed through water that was 
deeper than it had been when she dropped down here. 

And then she knew. The ridge of slime above her head did 
not mark a leak of moisture from the walls of the shaft: it 
marked the level to which water seeping up from the depths 
of the old well would eventually rise. She did not know why. 
She did not know what erratic stream or what unknown tide 
governed this. It might take hours—might be a twice-daily 
tide—or might take days. There was no way of telling. 
Philip might know. Philip might be joking about it at this 
very moment. 

She would just have to wait and find out. 
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NOT ENOUGH POISON 
Alex Hamilton 


She could take nothing more off. The last four or five 
ounces of nylon were the irreducible minimum, the White 
Woman’s Burden. Not earthquake nor a Fahrenheit reading 
of 110° could excuse Sarah Hart in her own eyes for lighten¬ 
ing it. Discovered in her slip she could still be indignant— 
discovered naked she would be down to ‘their’ level. 

She had never seen one of‘them’ naked, but she had heard 
about it and she could imagine it. ‘They’ were naturally a 
nude sort of people, but with clothes on. Any sort of dress 
on them looked to Sarah like fancy dress. Notwithstanding 
this idea of the people of Juanmarco she had lodged an 
instant complaint when from her kitchen window she caught 
sight of a young man undressing for the sea. The youth had 
been jailed for a time: the national laws relating to public 
decency were astringent. Just how astringent was shown 
when, on the day following the bathing boy’s conviction, her 
husband Trevor was taken off a tram for being improperly 
dressed. With his white cricket trousers, spotless white shirt 
and white canvas shoes she had slaved over, and his hair all 
faultlessly combed back, he had yet been arrested because 
the law said that all men must wear jackets on the public 
transport. Meanwhile in swimsuits and pyjama jackets the 
locals had looked on grinning. The fine turned out to be 
minimal, but the humiliation had been extreme. 

Sarah sat back in a cane lounging chair, with her bare feet 
planted flat on either side of it, so that the cool tiles should 
have a chance to draw off some of her exasperation with the 
people and the climate. She sipped at her drink with 
increasing speed, watching the rapid dissolution of the ice in 
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it with dismay. When she had finished it she knew she would 
have to haul herself out of the chair and trail into the kitchen, 
to make herself another one, but she could not envisage 
herself ever moving again. 

The heat was like a great, fat, unpleasant wrestler who had 
put an unbreakable hold on her and yet was unwilling to 
relinquish her, but kept her powerless while teasing her with 
small, vexing discomforts for the amusement of himself and 
the crowd. With perspiration starting in every crease of her 
skin, whenever she bent a limb sufficiently to fold two 
surfaces against one another, she had moments when she 
felt she must be an only slightly less fat wrestler her¬ 
self. 

Evening would bring back the true picture of herself: a 
slender woman with wide, calm eyes like waveless inland 
seas, and sharp autocratic features, and short blonde hair 
set like a wave struggling still to come to its peak. Thin¬ 
hipped like a model, only the slight over-development of her 
calf muscles in any way matched the foul image of the 
wrestler. But exaggeration was the natural expression of her 
mind, and while it presented itself to her she loathed herself 
and the people of Juanmarco and her European acquain¬ 
tances with them. 

It was mid afternoon, and at any time soon, she was sure, 
something must burst into flames. 

On her knee lay an old novel, inverted. The silverfish were 
getting through it faster than she was. They seemed to thrive 
on Victorian prose, as a staple, but for a real a la carte 
silverfish order, a pre-war thriller like this one was their 
favourite. The gum in the binding perhaps. When she got 
back to England, if she ever did, she’d make a suggestion 
to the publishers that they incorporate a poison in the 
binding gum. And what was left over they could feed to some 
of their authors, judging by what she had read recently. 
She shoved the book off her knee and swished it across the 
tiles under the divan. Later on Trevor would pick it up for 
her, she thought. When he had finished picking her out of 
this chair. She put her head back for the last of the drink, 
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and then rolled the empty glass over her chest above her 
breasts. 

Long after this had ceased to give her any pleasure she 
was still doing it as she watched smoke coming out of the 
ground in her garden. 

‘My God, a volcano!’ she said aloud, as she noticed it for 
the first time. ‘I’m watching one born,’ she thought, ‘like 
that stupid idiot of a farmer in Mexico.’ 

Then she remembered from the account of the farmer in 
Mexico that he had felt it hot underfoot for three days before 
the earth crust blew up, and that furthermore Juanmarco 
was at least a thousand miles from any volcano belt. The 
smoke came out of the stoniest, most arid part of a generally 
arid garden. It hung around the stones for a while before 
seeping upwards into the casuarina tree. Sarah’s dog 
staggered to his feet from the house steps and wandered over 
without any urgency to examine the phenomenon. 

‘Pete, you’re a cretin,’ she told the dog, through the open 
window. 

The dog turned his head and wagged his tail a little, in an 
absent-minded way, before resuming his study of the broken 
patch of ground from which the smoke was escaping. Once 
the animal backed suddenly, with a little startled jump, and 
gave anxious attention to a forepaw. Then he went in close 
again. His snout continued to point at the mystery, while his 
hindquarters started an independent sideways march. 

The smoke held together, dense and viscid, clinging to the 
underside of the leaves of the tree, and smearing stickily all 
along the branches until it looked like the disturbed dressing 
of a Christmas tree. The idea occurred to Sarah when she 
took her dark glasses off. 

At the same moment she saw, through the branches of the 
tree, the two men working with the smoke pump. They were 
perhaps two hundred yards away, on a mound in the Fallon 
compound, and silhouetted against a scalded sky, but she 
recognised them for two of the peones the Fallons had 
trained, virtually from the ground up. 

‘Reaching about knee level,’ commented Sarah viciously, 
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and put her glasses back on. She noticed with a vague 
irritation that the peones had set up their machine under a 
palm, no doubt with the idea of having some shade as they 
worked, though in fact the tree was so tall that the patch 
afforded must have been exiguous. 

Sarah made the effort of moving her chair, scraping it 
round on the tiles inch by inch until she could watch them 
without discomfort. It struck her as stupid, but typical, to 
pump the smoke into the ground at one of the highest points 
in the whole Fallon compound. It stood to reason that it 
would be harder work. 

‘That’s their funeral,’ she murmured, hoping mischievously 
that they would see her, stretched out and desirable, before 
they dropped from exhaustion. She pulled her slip down a 
little, to cover the eternal snowline, and crossed her legs at 
the ankles. The men could hardly be expected to know the 
difference, but as a matter of personal integrity she would 
not forgive herself if a display of desirability degenerated 
into a vulgar peepshow. Her notion of herself as a defeated 
wrestler had been completely scattered by the sudden gust 
of excitement. 

But-the two on the mound were not yet seeing her either 
as wrestler or siren. One cranked the handle, in a m indless 
sort of way, imparting to his body the beginnings of a 
rhythm like those of a man who stands on the fringes of a 
dance wishing he could join in. The other, taller and ap¬ 
parently younger, skipped to and fro, alternately feeding the 
machine and banging about on the ground with the flat of 
his shovel. Once he leapt off the mound and reappeared 
more slowly, dragging a sack of what Sarah guessed to be 
the powdered formicide. Both looked away and shielded 
their eyes as he stabbed the sack to open it, and the fine 
powder burst out. 

She could see now other columns of smoke rising, within 
the Fallon compound. The younger peon dashed from one 
to the other as his older companion directed him, digging 
up hasty shovelfuls of earth and then tamping down the 
openings to the ants warren, so that they should be im- 
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prisoned and the fumes from the burning powder annihilate 
them wherever they might run in their enormous under¬ 
ground caverns. 

Sarah saw that she ought to get herself out of her chair 
and tamp down the hole in her garden. But she could hardly 
go out undressed as she was. And it seemed to her that the 
peones might eventually notice her column of smoke, and 
Sarah with it. Perhaps one of them might come down to 
attend to it. That would be an interesting piece of impudence! 

And a better reason than any for letting the smoke 
continue to issue from the ground under her window was 
that the Fallons might see it. Her column of smoke was 
proving conclusively that she had been right to complain 
to the Fallons. She had been playing host to the Fallons’ 
ants. The Fallons’ ants had wandered ad lib in the Harts’ 
garden, and this activity with the formicide had been 
delayed quite long enough. She was only sorry that Trevor 
was not home to see it all, because while agreeing that ant 
nests ramified to an astonishing distance, he had been ever 
so slightly cool to her when he heard that she had complained 
to the Fallons. 

‘It’s not,’ Trevor had said, ‘as if either we or the Fallons 
are in the least interested in gardening. Live and let live— 
there’s room for the Fallons and us and the ants with all this 
land unused.’ 

‘The antidote is poison,’ she had replied brightly and as so 
often her caustic humour deflected, his critical intention. 

A squall of annoyance from her dog diverted her attention 
from the two men back into her own garden. She laughed as 
she perceived that Pete had quite evidently been bitten on 
the snout by an ant. He was sneezing and snuffling and 
shaking his head. ‘Serve you right for being so nosy!’ she 
called to him as he slunk back under the steps and looked 
out from behind them at the calm ooze of smoke which had 
responded to his enquiries with such an unexpectedly 
combative stroke. ‘Just’ ’cause you’re bigger doesn’t mean 
anything,’ said Sarah gaily, and tossed a bottle-cap at him. 
He watched it reproachfully, all the way, as it ran past him 
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over the hard earth and smacked against the wall: as if it too 
might suddenly turn and nip him. 

When Sarah lost interest in Pete’s predicament and 
looked up again she realised that the two peones had in the 
meantime noticed her. They were standing on either side of 
the machine, gazing down with open interest. The younger 
one had-his hands on his hips, and the elder had his in his 
pockets in that detestable personal fashion that she saw and 
loathed wherever she looked at men looking at her in South 
America. 

Both immediately moved into action then, as if her glance 
were a charge of life. The younger one leapt almost deliriously 
from bolt hole to bolt hole, though he had perfectly well 
sealed them before, and beat them in a perfect frenzy of 
self-consciousness. The elder more slowly took his hands 
from his pockets and shuffled to the machine. As he cranked 
he snatched occasional glimpses of her, over his shoulder, 
until the rhythm of his effort took over and his head sank 
low on his chest. Only sporadic bursts of intenser smoke 
erupting from the fissure in the garden remained as evidence 
of his internal agitation. 

‘The young one’s too embarrassed to come down,’ was 
her disappointed thought as he returned to the mound 
without risking another look at her. ‘And the old one’s 
standing on his dignity.’ She smiled ironically at the grumpier 
pufflets of smoke issuing irregularly from the ants’ backdoor. 
She could see that the old one was bullying the younger, 
commanding him from one spot to another in an un¬ 
necessarily jerky and impatient fashion. She disliked him for 
that and made up her mind that if the young one looked 
down the hill at her once more she would give him a clear 
and patent signal that she wanted the ant outlet blocked. If 
she once got him out of the Fallon compound and into the 
Harts’, the old boy could put his hands in his pockets to his 
heart’s content. 

Unfortunately the whole of the emotional and physical 
energy of the pair of them seemed to be burning up with the 
poison, pumping away madly down into the earth, to be 
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wasted on the death and destruction of a hundred million 
ants. A million million! Whatever the quantity there must by 
now be enough poison in their rustling, secret galleries to 
have glutted them all. Idly Sarah considered phoning the 
Fallons to suggest that if the poisoning were being done at 
her instigation, perhaps she had the right to call a halt? 

‘And you two dumbbells would then just pack up all your 
kit and go home,’ she murmured, withdrawing her hand 
from the phone on the tiles beside her. These half-focused 
speculations were creeping as murkily through the corridors 
of her mind as the smoke in the ant colony. She lay prone and 
only half hopeful. She did not, she decided, really care that 
much. The complaint about the ants had worked, but no 
complaint about stifling heat could be addressed to anybody. 
The heat came out on top in every encounter. She was seeing 
the wrestlers again, sliding back into their suffocating 
embrace when a curious high screech from the garden called 
her back to world outside, and the smoke, and the ants and 
the rhythmic, sensual labouring peones of Juanmarco. 

All the images resolved at once into one terrified, writhing 
creature. The Harts’ monkey, tethered by a chain to an old 
and seedy palmtree, which had only been left standing out 
of courtesy to him as his ancestral home, had run down the 
bole and was now, at the extremity of the chain, wrenching 
at the collar and fighting the chain to be free. He was in 
imminent danger of strangling himself as he leaped again 
and again into the void and was plucked back to earth as the 
chain reached its limit. 

Sarah sat up. She tore off her glasses and disregarded 
them where they fell and broke on the tiles. With them off 
she could see that the monkey was crawling with ants. And 
the inside wall of the Harts’ compound was almost unrecog¬ 
nisable as newly whitewashed. A shimmering copper red, 
it was vibrant with a senseless but spreading pattern of ants. 
Like a great crowd, criss-crossing one another’s paths, 
grouping and breaking up again, turning back on their 
tracks, taking any direction but a straight one, they never¬ 
theless filled out to the ends of the wall, and in their many 
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thousands climbed to the top, which was soon covered in 
patrolling insects. 

Rigid at the edge of her chair, Sarah watched the monkey 
agonise. She knew she should run out and release it, but its 
rolling eyes, its grimaces, its desperate, pointless bounds in 
the air and the uncontrolled snapping of ochrish teeth at its 
own fur, filled her with disgust. At any time, at its most 
tranquil, she had never been able to bring herself to approach 
the monkey. It was Trevor’s responsibility. He fed it, 
blandished it and paid out conscience money when it bit 
anybody. The tradesmen all knew the length of its chain and 
detoured to stay outside its radius. 

They had taken over the monkey with the house: it had 
been a pet of the Caryesfort children and when Sarah had 
heard that it had even bitten one of them and that the child 
had had a nasty forearm for three months from the poison of 
the bite she had wanted the beast destroyed. But Trevor had 
said that Caryesfort himself had agreed that in a sense the 
child had got its deserts for teasing it, and that a frightened 
animal always turned savage. 

And savage it certainly was now. Tearing at the ants it 
had gashed itself. Horrified she watched flecks of blood 
spinning off it into the dust as it wrenched round and round 
in its grotesque struggle. 

She thought of Trevor’s gun. Suddenly she ran. She hit 
his writing desk so hard that she could not for a moment pull 
the drawer open. In a panic she decided it was locked and 
yanked at the handle so violently that the drawer came clear 
out of the desk, spilling its contents all over the tiles. Among 
them was the gun, and she snatched it up and ran to the 
window. 

The monkey had vanished. She stared for a moment, 
bewildered. Then she saw that it had run up the tree. She 
sighted it with difficulty and pulled the trigger. Nothing 
happened. The gun had misfired. She pulled the trigger 
again, and again, without any result. The chamber was 
empty. She looked despairingly at the articles littered about 
the floor, and saw no bullets. Trevor with a gun would never 
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go beyond bluff. In a rage she flung the gun through the 
window at the swelling mass of ants. Its heavy sheen flickered 
for a moment as it pitched among them, and then was 
extinguished by the dark and rising tide of insects. 

And at that moment, with a shrill scream, the monkey 
jumped out of the tree. In mid air.its impetus was suddenly 
checked as the chain pulled taut. A second later it was 
hanging down the trunk of the palm, apparently lifeless. 
Sarah supposed it could only have broken its neck with that 
last frantic leap. 

She would not look at it again—she fixed herself in the 
window in such a way that she could not. While all the time, 
busy in the silliest way up there on the mound, those idiotic, 
impenetrable peones continued to pump their inadequate 
smoke into the ground. And now like some great burst 
water main, the fissure in her garden heaved with a thick 
outpour of ants. 

Could they not see what was happening? Almost she 
blamed them for not hearing the shot she had been unable 
to fire. 

As the ants—unbelievable that the quiet, still earth should 
erupt with so many ferocious millions—spilled, somer¬ 
saulting across the garden, she thought again of Pete. 

‘Pete!’ she called sharply. ‘Come here this minute!’ 

But there was no response from the dog. 

She leaned far out of the window, trying to see under the 
steps, but he had moved from there. She called again, 
angrily. And saw him suddenly, over by the gate, walking 
stiff-legged across a rocky lacuna still more or less bare of 
ants. His tail was between his legs and he was sidling 
obsequiously towards the gate, already sinking his belly to 
the ground to wriggle under it, as he always did. 

‘Pete!’ she wailed, as the dog moved hock-deep through 
the ant-shallows. Then the dog was hurling himself madly 
at the aperture under the gate, and wriggling and yelping as 
he tried to squeeze his way through. The gate shook and 
rattled with his efforts, and battalions of the hideous army 
tumbled off it onto his back. 
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Then he was through and gone. Briefly she saw him racing 
through the brush which surrounded the Harts’ compound, 
stop in a clearing where the sand was as fine and white as 
bonemeal, and roll on his back, to move about as if he were 
only playing. Then he was on his feet and running again, and 
Sarah lost sight of him, though she could hear crying as he 
continued his battle, in a diminuendo as he moved further 
and further away. 

‘This is absolutely ridiculous!’ announced Sarah loudly. 
As lotidly and angrily as she could, to keep the fear from 
lapping at the edges of her mind. The fear had the shape of 
the ant army now, and was darkening and thickening with it, 
all round her. ‘Those bloody Fallons!’ exclaimed Sarah, 
picking up the phone and poking her fingers into the slots 
to dial as if each one were a Fallon body. 

She hoped it might be the boy, Edwin, who came to the 
phone. He was the only one of the Fallons she was likely to 
get any sense out of, a big boy who spent most of his time 
sailing in the bay, but who was already beginning to have a 
bit of an eye for the girls. When she heard Jane Fallon’s voice 
she had an eerie sense of her isolation being increased instead 
of done away with. Jane was utterly unpredictable, the kind 
of woman who right out in the wilds would suddenly insist 
that all the women ride sidesaddle. And get her way. 

‘Listen Jane,’ said Sarah, ‘I haven’t rung up to pass the 
time of day. This is urgent. Your bloody ants are all over my 
garden!’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ replied Jane, in that voice that men 
always said sounded as if it were bubbling through a gin and 
tonic. ‘I’ve got a couple of my boys smoking them out. 
Don’t you remember, you complained?’ 

‘I know I complained,’ said Sarah, ‘and I was right to 
complain. They are your bloody ants . . .’ 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t say ours. They come and go much as they 
please, you know. But Collie wanted to please you so we’re 
smoking them out. . .’ 

‘But you’ve got absolute idiots on the job!’ 

‘Oh no, my dear. Cipriano’s very good. Did I tell you 
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about the trap he set of a gamba which was having our 
chickens? Most ingenious.’ 

‘Jane, please listen. From where I stand at this minute I 
can see all my chickens going down under an onslaught of 
ants. The monkey killed itself, driven mad by ant bites and 
now . . .’ 

‘That dreadful monkey, Sally! Why ever did you keep it? 
It had the most abominable record. Malicious, obscene and 
dangerous, I really can’t say that I’m sorry—it was a 
wretched creature.’ 

‘Let me talk to Edwin, Jane? May I, please, as a favour to 
me?’ 

‘I can’t think why you should want to talk to Edwin.’ 

‘I’d like him, as a favour to me, to block up these ant 
nests.’ 

‘Oh, Sally darling 1You would be wasting your time. Edwin 
doesn’t know an ant nest from a hole in the ground! All he 
ever does is think about sailing. And actually that’s where 
he is now, with the boat Collie had shipped in for him. From 
Port of Spain, lovely place, we were there once on a contract.’ 

Sarah took a deep breath and wiped the sweat from her 
palm on her slip before speaking again. 

‘Jane!’ 

‘Sally! Nice to hear from you. You must both of you 
climb the hill and dine. Such fun to hear from Trevor about 
all his new improvements. Have you your diary handy? We 
might fix a firm date.’ 

‘I’d love that. But for a moment, please listen. Will you 
listen, Jane? Without interrupting.’ 

‘I’m listening. My but it’s hot. Do you know sometimes I 
just feel like pulling most of my clothes off and sitting about 
in my slip. Too many people running around the house, 
that’s my bugbear.’ 

‘Well, I’m alone,’ said Sarah, ‘and unless you do some¬ 
thing to help me I’m going to be killed by ants. Do you hear 
me? They’re right round the house now, Jane.’ 

‘Oh, dear, what an exaggerator you are, Sally! Don’t 
worry, they’re all up to the gills with poison. Like our 
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husbands after a club dance. They’ll walk a few yards and 
make terrifying gestures and just keel over. I’ve seen it 
dozens of times.’ 

‘I don’t think they’re using enough poison!’ 

‘Don’t you believe it. Cipriano’s got enough poison out 
there to kill off all the ants in South America. And if there 
are any stragglers he can always wipe them out with that 
foul cheroot of his.’ 

‘There’s one running up my leg now. They’re in the house!’ 

‘I must admit it’s amazing how they get about. Oh well, 
flick it off and I’ll see what can be done. I’ll see if I can put 
out a signal to them and call it off for today. Nice to hear 
from you, Sally. Thank you for calling, dear.’ 

‘No, they’re not using enough poison,’ screamed Sarah. 
‘Tell them to go on, but use more poison 1’ 

But the phone had clicked in her ear. She ran to the 
window and retreated again, as the ants advanced over the 
sill. 

Up on the mound the peones had stopped working. They 
were huddling together and looking into the cupped hands 
of the elder. Playing about with a lottery coupon, or a beetle, 
or any simple-minded trivial thing, blast them! No, evidently 
they were lighting cigarettes, because they drew apart, and 
the younger put his head back as if to clear his eyes of smoke. 
The elder drew a forearm over his brow, reached out for the 
shovel and set it under his shoulder and, leaning on it stared 
straight down the haft into the ground. 

The younger turned full on to look at Sarah. She lifted an 
arm, gesticulated wildly around at the ants, advance columns 
of which were probing in all directions, eager as fire. The 
young peon puffed solemnly at his cigarette, and once 
snatched a glance at his companion and straightaway looked 
back at Sarah again. 

Sarah pulled her slip over her head and slung it casually 
away across the tiles. Even as it slid along the ants were 
mounting it, burrowing in the lace, slashing it, killing it, 
conquering it. Shuddering, she looked back at the mound. 
Languidly she removed the last of her underclothes. 
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The young peon rubbed his jaw and moved forward 
uneasily. She waved to him. He was about to leap down from 
the mound when the arm of the elder peon caught him and 
pulled him round. He was pointing in the other direction. 
Sarah guessed that the older one had caught sight of Jane’s 
signal from the Fallon house, invisible on the far side of the 
mound. 

The younger waved his hand at Sarah. The elder made an 
impatient gesture and then pointed at the machine. The 
younger looked again at Sarah and shrugged. Together then 
they pulled the nozzle of the pump out of the ground and 
filled in the hole. The young one waved at Sarah and was 
angrily told off. Looking backward over his shoulder he 
helped the elder slowly bear away the machine towards the 
Fallon house and moments later they were disappearing 
from view on the far side of the mound. 

If she ran, as she wished she had done when the peones had 
first shown up on the skyline she would have to go the way 
the dog had gone. And he had gone when the going was still 
more or less good. She tried to build up a rage inside her, to 
help for the moment when she opened the door and ran. 

‘You’ll all take formicide,’ she swore, ‘and there’ll be 
enough for everybody.’ 

But she was naked, and afraid. Being angry was not 
helping. She looked for something to wear, but the ants 
swarmed in the bedroom and the curtains were sibilant with 
their hurrying feet. She gave up the idea of finding anything. 
She ran to the door and opened it. 

Like a small wave breaking high up on the beach, the ants 
piled up against the door swirled around her ankles as she 
opened it. 

Even as she started to run it flashed through her mind that 
she was right and that Jane Fallon was wrong. These ants 
would never keel over. Like masters, like servants, and they’d 
botched the job. 

Then she forgot about the Fallons, and their servants. 
There was nothing, anywhere in the world, but ants. 
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THE BIRD 

Thomas Burke 


It is a tale that they tell softly in Pennyfields, when the 
curtains are drawn and the shapes of the night shut out.... 

Those who held that Captain Chudder, s.s. Peacock, 
owners, Peter Dubbin & Co., had a devil in him, were 
justified. But they were nearer the truth who held that his 
devil was not within him, but at his side, perching at his 
elbow, dropping sardonic utterance in his ear; moving with 
him day and night and prompting him—so it was held—to 
frightful excesses. His devil wore the shape of a white parrot, 
a bird of lusty wings and the cruellest of beaks. There were 
those who whispered that the old man had not always been 
the man that his crew knew him to be: that he had been a 
normal, kindly fellow until he acquired his strange com¬ 
panion from a native dealer in the malevolent Solomons. 
Certainly his maniac moods dated from its purchase; and 
there was truth in the dark hints of his men that there was 
something wrong with that damned bird ... a kind of. . . 
something you sort of felt when it looked at you or answered 
you back. For one thing, it had a diabolical knack of 
mimicry, and many a chap would cry: ‘Yes, George!’ or 
‘Right, sir!’ in answer to a commanding voice which 
chuckled with glee as he came smartly to order. They 
invariably referred to it as ‘that bloody bird,’ though actually 
it had done nothing to merit such opprobrium. When they 
thought it over calmly, they could think of no harm that it 
had done to them: nothing to arouse such loathing as every 
man on the boat felt towards it. It was not spiteful; it was not 
bad-tempered. Mostly it was in cheery mood and would 
chuckle deep in the throat, like the Captain, and echo or 
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answer, quite pleasantly, such remarks, usually rude, as were 
addressed to it. 

And yet.. . Somehow . .. 

There it was. It was always there—everywhere; and in its 
speech they seemed to find a sinister tone which left them 
guessing at the meaning of its words. On one occasion, the 
cook, in the seclusion of the fo’c’sle, had remarked that he 
would like to wring its neck if he could get hold of it; but old 
grizzled Snorter had replied that that bird couldn’t be killed. 
There was a something about that bird that . . . well, he 
betted no one wouldn’t touch that bird without trouble. And 
a moment of panic stabbed the crowd as a voice leapt from 
the sombre shadows of the comer; 

‘That’s the style, me old brown son. Don’t try to come it 
with me—what?’ and ceased on a spasmodic flutter of wicked 
white wings. 

That night, as the cook was ascending the companion, he 
was caught by a huge sea, which swept across the boat from 
nowhere and dashed him, head-on, below. For a week he 
was sick with a broken head, and throughout that week the 
bird would thrust its beak to the berth where he lay, and 
chortle to him: 

‘Yep, me old brown son. Wring his bleeding neck—what? 
Waltz me around again, Willie, round and round and round!’ 

That is the seamen’s story and, as the air of Limehouse is 
thick with seamen’s stories, it is not always good to believe 
them. But it is a widely known fact that on his last voyage 
the Captain did have a devil with him, the foulest of all devils 
that possess mortal men; not the devil of slaughter, but the 
devil of cruelty. They were from Swatow to London, and it 
was noted that he was drinking heavily ashore, and he 
continued the game throughout the voyage. He came 
aboard from Swatow, drunk, bringing with him a Chinese 
boy, also drunk. The greaser, being a big man, kicked him 
below; otherwise, the boat in his charge would have gone 
there; and so he sat or sprawled in his cabin, with a rum 
bottle before him and, on the comer of his chair, the white 
parrot, which conversed with him and sometimes fluttered 
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on deck to shout orders in the frightful voice of his master 
and chuckle to see them momentarily obeyed. 

‘Yes,’ repeated old man Snorter, sententiously, ‘I’d run a 
hundred miles ’fore I’d try to monkey with the old man or 

his bloody bird. There’s something about that bird_I said 

so before. I ’eard a story once about a bird. Out in T'aip’ing 
I ’eard it. It’ll make yeh sick if I tell it. . . .’ 

Now while the Captain remained drunk in his cabin, he 
kept with him for company the miserable, half-starved 
Chinky boy whom he had brought aboard. And it would 
make others sick if the full dark tale were told here of what 
the master of the Peacock did to that boy. You may read of 
monstrosities in police reports of cruelty cases; you may read 
old records of the Middle Ages; but the bestialities of Captain 
Chudder could not be told in words. 

His orgy of drink and delicious torture lasted till they 
were berthed in the Thames; and the details remain sharp 
and clear in the memories of those who witnessed it. At all 
the ceremonial horrors which were wrought in that wretched 
cabin, the parrot was present. It jabbered to the old man; the 
old man jabbered back, and gave it an occasional sip of rum 
from his glass; and the parrot would mimi c the C hink ’s 
entreaties, and wag a grave claw at him as he writhed under 
the ritual of punishment; and when that day’s ceremony was 
finished it would flutter from bow to stem of the boat, its 
cadaverous figure stinging the shadows with shapes of fear 
for all aboard; perching there, simpering and whining in tune 
with the Chink’s placid moaning. 

Placid; yes, outwardly. But the old man’s wickedness had 
lighted a flame beneath that yellow skin which nothing could 
quench: nothing but the floods of vengeance. Had the old 
man been a little more cute and a little less drunk, he might 
have remembered that a Chinaman does not forget. He 
would have read danger in the face that was so submissive 
under his devilries. Perhaps he did see it, but, because of the 
rum that was in him, felt himself secure from the hate of any 
outcast Chink; knew that his victim would never once get 
the chance to repay him, Captain Chudder, master of the 
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Peacock, and one of the very smartest. The Chink was alone 
and weaponless, and dare not come aft without orders. He 
was master of the boat; he had a crew to help him, and knives 
and guns, and he had his faithful white bird to warn him. 
Too, as soon as they docked at Limehouse, he would sling 
him off or arrange quick transfer to an outward boat, since 
he had no further use for him. 

But it happened that he made no attempt to transfer. He 
had forgotten that idea. He just sat below, finished his last 
two bottles, paid off his men, and then, after a sleep, went 
ashore to report. Having done that, he forgot all trivial 
affairs, such as business, and set himself seriously to search 
for amusement. He climbed St. George’s, planning a real 
good old booze-up, and the prospect that spread itself before 
his mind was so compelling that he did not notice a lurking 
yellow phantom that hung on his shadow. He visited the 
Baltic on the chance of finding an old pal or so, and, meeting 
none, he called at a shipping office at Fenchurch Street, 
where he picked up an acquaintance, and they two returned 
eastward to Poplar, and the phantom feet sup-supped after 
them. Through the maze and clamour of the London streets 
and traffic the shadow slid; it dodged and danced about the 
Captain’s little cottage in Gill Street; and when he, and 
others, came out and strolled to a bar, and, later, to a music 
hall, it flitted, mothlike, around them. 

Surely, since there is no step in the world that has just the 
obvious stealth of the Chinaman’s, he must have heard 
those whispering feet? Surely his path was darkened by that 
shadow? But no. After the music hall he drifted to a water¬ 
side wine-shop, and then, with a bunch of the others, went 
wandering. 

It was late. Eleven notes straggled across the waters 
from many grey towers. Sirens were screeching their derisive 
song; and names of various Scotch whiskies spelt themselves 
in letters of yellow flame along the night. Far in the darkness 
a voice was giving the chanty: 

“What shall we do with the drunken sailor?” 
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The Captain braced himself up and promised himself a 
real glittering night of good fellowship, and from gin-warmed 
bar to gin-warmed bar he roved, meeting the lurid girls of 
the places and taking one of them upstairs. At the last bar 
his friends, too, went upstairs with their ladies, and, it being 
then one o’clock in the morning, he brought a pleasant 
evening to a close at a certain house in Poplar High Street, 
where he took an hour’s amusement by flinging half-crowns 
over the fan-tan table. 

But always the yellow moth was near, and when, at 
half-past two, he came, with uncertain step, into the sad 
street, now darkened and loud only with the drunken, who 
found unfamiliar turnings in familiar streets, and old land¬ 
marks many yards away from their rightful places, the moth 
buzzed closer and closer. 

The Captain talked as he went. He talked of the night 
he had had, and the girls his hands had touched. His hard 
face was cracked to a meaningless smile, and he spat words 
at obstructive lamp-posts and kerb-stones, and swears 
dropped like toads from his lips. But at last he found his 
haven in Gill Street, and his hefty brother, with whom he 
lived when ashore, shoved him upstairs, to his bedroom. He 
fell across the bed, and the sleep of the swinish held him fast. 


The grey towers were tolling three o’clock, and the thick 
darkness of the water-side covered the night like a blanket. 
The lamps were pale and few. The waters slucked miserably 
at the staples of the wharves. One heard the measured beat 
of a constable’s boot; sometimes the rattle of chains and 
blocks; mournful hooters; shudders of noise as engines 
butted lines of trucks at the shunting station. 

Captain Chudder slept, breathing stertorously, mouth 
open, limbs heavy and nerveless. His room was deeply dark, 
and so little light shone on the back reaches of the Gill 
Street cottages that the soft raising of the window made no 
visible aperture. Into this blank space something rose from 
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below, and soon it took the shape of a flat, yellow face 
which hung motionless, peering into the room. Then a 
yellow hand came through; the aperture was widened; and 
swiftly and silently a lithe, yellow body hauled itself up and 
slipped over the sill. 

It glided, with outstretched hand, from the window, and, 
the moment it touched the bed, its feeling fingers went here 
and there, and it stood still, gazing upon the sleep of drunken¬ 
ness. Calmly and methodically a yellow hand moved to its 
waist and withdrew a kreese. The same hand raised the 
kreese and held it poised. It was long, keen and beautifully 
curved, but not a ray of light was in the room to fall upon it, 
and the yellow hand had to feel its bright blade to find 
whether the curve ran from or towards it. 

Then, with terrific force and speed, it came down: one 
—two—three. The last breath rushed from the open lips. 
Captain Chudder was out. 

The strong yellow hand withdrew the kreese for the last 
time, wiped it on the coverlet of the bed, and replaced it in 
its home. The figure turned, like a wraith, for the window; 
turned for the window and found, in a moment of panic, 
that it knew not which way to turn. It hesitated a moment. 
It thought it heard a sound at the bed. It touched the coverlet 
and the boots of the Captain; all was still. Stretching a hand 
to the wall, Sung Dee began to creep and to feel his way 
along. Dark as the room was, he had found his way in, 
without matches or illuminant. Why could he not find his 
way out? Why was he afraid of something? 

Blank wall was all he found at first. Then his hand touched 
what seemed to be a picture frame. It swung and clicked and 
the noise seemed to echo through the still house. He moved 
farther, and a sharp rattle told him that he had struck the 
loose handle of the door. But that was of little help. He 
could not use the door; he knew not what perils lay behind 
it. It was the window he wanted—the window. 

Again he heard that sound from the bed. He stepped 
boldly forward and judged that he was standing in the 
middle of the room. Momentarily a sharp shock surged over 
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him. He prayed for matches, and something in his throat 
was almost crying: ‘The window! The window!’ He seemed 
like an island in a sea of darkness; one man surrounded by 
legions of immortal, intangible enemies. His cold Chinese 
heart went hot with fear. 

The middle of the room, he judged, and took another step 
forward, a step which landed his chin sharply against the 
jutting edge of the mantelshelf over the fireplace. He jumped 
like a cat and his limbs shook; for now he had lost the door 
and the bed, as well as the window, and had made terrible 
noises which might bring disaster. All sense of direction was 
gone. He knew not whether to go forward or backward, to 
right or left. He heard the tinkle of the shunting trains, and 
he heard a rich voice crying something in his own tongue. 
But he was lapped around by darkness and terror, and a 
cruel fancy came to him that he was imprisoned here for 
ever and for ever, and that he would never escape from this 
enveloping, suffocating room. He began to think that- 

And then a hot iron of agony rushed down his back as, 
sharp and clear at his elbow, came the Captain’s voice: 

‘Get forrard, you damn lousy Chink—get forrard. Lively 
there! Get out of my room!’ 

He sprang madly aside from the voice that had been the 
terror of his life for so many weeks, and collided with the 
door; realised that he had made further fearful noises; 
dashed away from it and crashed into the bed; fell across it 
and across the warm, wet body that lay there. Every nerve 
in every limb of him was seared with horror at the contact, 
and he leapt off, kicking, biting, writhing. He leapt off, and 
fell against a table, which tottered, and at last fell with a 
stupendous crash into the fender. 

‘Lively you damn Chink!’ said the Captain. ‘Lively, 1 tell 
yeh. Dance, d’yeh hear? I’ll have yeh for this. I’ll learn you 
something. I’ll give you something with a sharp knife and a 
bit of hot iron, my cocky. I’ll make yer yellow skin crackle, 
yeh damn lousy chopstick. I’ll have yeh in a minute. And 
when I get yeh, orf with yeh clothes. I’ll cut yeh to pieces, I 
will.’ 
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Sung Dee shrieked. He ran round and round, beating the 
wall with his hands, laughing, crying, jumping, while all 
manner of shapes arose in his path, lit by the grey light of 
fear. He realised that it was all up now. He cared not how 
much noise he made. He hadn’t killed the old man; only 
wounded him. And now all he desired was to find the door 
and any human creatures who might save him from the 
Captain. He met the bed again, suddenly, and the tormentor 
who lay there. He met the upturned table and fell upon it, 
and he met the fireplace and the blank wall; but never, never 
the window or the door. They had vanished. There was no 
way out. He was caught in that dark room, and the Captain 
would do as he liked with him. ... He heard footsteps 
in the passage and sounds of menace and alarm below. But 
to him they were friendly sounds, and he screamed loudly 
toward them. 

He cried to the Captain, in his pidgin, for mercy. 

‘Oh, Captain—no bum me to-day, Captain, Sung Dee 
he heap good sailor, heap good servant, all same slave. 
Sung Dee heap plenty solly hurt Captain. Sung Dee be good 
boy. No do feller bad lings no feller more. O Captain. Let 
Sung Dee go. O Captain!’ 

But ‘Oh, my Gawd!’ answered the Captain. ‘Bless your 
yellow heart. Wait till I get you trussed up. Wait till I get 
you below. I’ll learn yeh.’ 

And now those below came upstairs, and they listened in 
the passage, and for the space of a minute they were hesitant. 
For they heard all manner of terrible noises, and by the 
noises there might have been half-a-dozen fellows in the 
Captain’s room. But very soon the screaming and the 
pattering feet were still, and they heard nothing but low 
moans; and at last the bravest of them, the Captain’s 
brother, swung the door open and flashed a large lantern. 

And those who were with him fell back in dumb horror, 
while the brother cried harshly: ‘Oh! ... my . . . God!’ For 
the lantern shone on a Chinaman seated on the edge of the 
bed. Across his knees lay the dead body of the Captain, and 
the Chink was fondling his damp, dead face, talking baby 
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talk to him, dandng him on his knee, and now and then 
making idiot moans. But what sent the crowd back in horror 
was that a great death-white Thing was flapping about the 
yellow face of the Chink, cackling: ‘I’ll learn yeh! I’ll learn 
yeh!’ and dragging strips of flesh away with every movement 
of the beak. 
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THE CONTINUAL DEW 
Richard Nettell 


Sparker Querney faced his rum and black currant on the 
bar, and his own dark anguish. 

A man felt self-conscious drinking by himself. Even the 
low beams of the country pub seemed to bear down on him 
where he had never before boozed without a bird. The 
barman would wonder—except that the other customer^ 
garrulous, seedy and ageing, was using the empty hour of 
this autumn evening to unburden himself. He was saying: 

‘I’m on the run.’ 

There was the expected pause for effect. Sparker looked 
straight ahead at reflections of himself in the necks of 
bottles on the shelves. He could not care; he faced enough 
trouble of his own. 

‘Nothing illegal, of course.’ 

It occurred to Sparker that life’s biggest setbacks are dealt 
out for playing in that way. He turned to look at the shabby 
black homburg and tweed showerproof. The man had 
crumpled his first bag and was opening another, making a 
ritual of dusting on salt and tossing the crisps, as though he 
were shaking dice for the crucial throw. And he was saying: 

‘We all know one thing a man can take, if he has the 
normal run of luck, and stay within the law. Do you follow 
me, young man?’ 

Sparker realised he was being addressed. He said: 

‘Not exactly. Would you repeat that first bit?’ 

‘There is no need, actually; now, is there?’ the elder man 
said in his pedantic voice. He pushed the opened packet 
along the bar towards Sparker, leaving three fingers resting 
on it, like a bishop’s blessing. ‘Have a few crisps? There, 
help yourself.’ 
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Sparker’s hand went into the opened end, as though after 
the offertory. He munched steadily, seeing the eyes on him, 
hearing him say: 

‘Take and eat this in remembrance of her body, which was 
given for you. Go on,’ he pushed the bag a few inches 
nearer. ‘Feed on her in your heart . . .’ He broke off, and 
laughed. ‘Oh, yes; the days were when I could intone a 
litany with the best!’ 

‘Thanks, I will,’ Sparker said. Civility required him to 
show some curiosity. He asked, ‘And what stopped you?’ 

. The man challenged him. ‘How old would you say I am?’ 

The strained neurotic face turned to the barman. 

‘Sixty?’ Sparker guessed. The barman, more tactful, said: 

‘I wouldn’t say “old.” ’ 

‘I’m forty-nine,’ he said, although the fact seemed to give 
him no pleasure. ‘Shall I tell you when the rot set in?’ 

The barman passed an unneeded swab along his counter. 
He said: 

‘We do know it wasn’t wet rot, don’t we?’ 

‘All right, then; fill us up, my friend. No; and it wasn’t 
women.’ He waited until glasses were filled. ‘There was only 
the one girl. Seventeen? Thereabouts, anyway. Remember 
Barrie?’ 

‘Barry who?’ asked Sparker. He had been flung back upon 
his own trouble by this reminder of birds. 

‘James Barrie. His minister that tangled with Babbie, the 
Egyptian?’ 

‘You don’t mean she was a tinker!’ The barman’s 
incredulous tone conjured for Sparker the clothespeg 
women, shawlies with their dirt engrained, lined dark faces. 

‘That’s right; a young gipsy. Do you get them around 
these parts?’ 

‘Sometimes,’ Sparker said. ‘On the knockers. Selling things 
from staggering great baskets.’ 

‘Exactly. But never when they are young and irresistibly 
attractive. The tribe guards them, then; like they do their 
lurcher bitches. She was very different in those days; and 
mind you, so was I. Colourful, alive; very woman, young 



and fresh. And don’t imagine me in clerical grey and a 
come-to-Jesus collar. I affected an unconventional approach 
to the parish; took cold baths and drank fresh air, striding 
stick-swinging across the heath. She had no clue that I was 
the curate. Or so I thought—until a Sunday evening when I 
had my head raised in prayer, towards the close of service. 
‘Pour upon them the continual dew of thy blessing...” And 
across my clasped hands I saw her against the light of the 
open west door, watching me with those lotus-eater’s eyes 
that had besotted me in our wells among the bracken. 

‘I aged years in that night. By morning the gipsies had 
gone, leaving nothing but worn ground and cold ashes. But 
that gave me no sense of security. I asked for another cure; 
and got into an industrial town, where I thought I would be 
hidden and safe.’ 

‘So you were never on the hook, were you?’ Sparker 
pointed out. 

‘Wasn’t I? That’s all you know. I knew I was, when a 
car-dealing type stopped me in the market. “She’s looking 
for you, padre,” he said. The child had been bom dead; yet 
she had sworn I should christen it. He told me, he said, in 
case I’d like to do something. 

‘What I did was to run. I moved about; thought I was all 
right, until the day when I saw a young gipsy trundling a 
pram down the street where I lodged. Her wild beauty had 
mostly gone; but enough was left to recognise. 

‘The thought of her still following with that dead baby 
surged up, a mad horror of putrescence and sin. I slipped 
out by the back and crossed the town, took the main road, 
walking, hitching, anything to keep going. 

‘Since then it has been me the man, who was possessed. 
She had turned the tables,' you see. Of course, there were 
weeks when I felt safe; but always the time came when I’d 
hear the worn rims of her pram wheels scraping the road. 
She’s catching up; although they don’t turn easily for her 
now. They squeak in dry weather; her shoes complain more 
in wet, but they come. 

‘I don’t stop long, anywhere. It’s a mercy I’ve good 
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hearing; those wheels give her away. My case is packed; I 
only have to throw it in the car and I’m on ahead. For 
twenty-three years she has followed with that nightmare 
pram, and she’ll never give up.’ 

Sparker and the barman had been watching him, uneasily. 
They glanced at each other when he seemed to have finished, 
and was drinking. The barman rolled his eyes, expressively. 
Sparker nodded. A blown egg-head of course. He said: 

‘And you’ve never seen anyone about it? I mean, got 
proper help?’ 

‘Help is never around when you’d be glad to take it. And 
when I hear the wheels, there is only one thing to do— 
scarpa!’ 

The barman said, ‘A sin-eater, that’s what you want.’ 

‘And what’s that, when he’s at home?’ Sparker asked. 

‘I don’t rightly know.’ He was polishing a glass. ‘Some¬ 
thing to do with salt, and bread. And a corpse. But that is 
what they used to talk of around here—a sin-eater.’ 

Sparker swung along the down road. The weather was 
worsening; he wanted to reach the cross roads before the 
bus. It would be coming from the way ahead, to turn to the 
north for the town. 

At the bus stop the wind was driving mist across the hills. 
It came up the gully with the south road, funnelled wet and 
sighing. So that he heard the sound while the pram was still 
hidden in the swirls, and he could not see if fears were 
founded. 

Standing at that unhedged cross roads, he felt loneliness 
press on him. Between drifts of mist walked tall forms, their 
heads in clouds. The lights of the bus were showing; its 
engine drowned that scrape of wheels coming up towards him. 

His hair was stiffening above his neck. He was sweating as 
he boarded. From the platform he saw a bedraggled woman 
push her dilapidated pram into the beam of the side light. 

He had expected the driver to pull away. Instead, the bus 
was waiting. Sparker pushed in towards the forward facing 
seats. 
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There was some argument behind. 

‘Only folding push chairs,’ the conductor was saying. 

Sparker glanced back. The light of the platform darkened 
the evening beyond, making a backcloth for her exhausted 
face, the damp greying hair in wisps about a gold ring that 
pierced the walnut ear, the God-awful tiredness in her eyes. 
He heard: 

‘Very well; but only to the edge of the town.’ 

They were bringing the thing aboard, wedging it between 
the stairs and the rail. She took the side seat, behind and 
across from him, set down a basket with something in it 
parcelled and wrapped in a polythene sheet, be-dewed from 
the mist. The conductor rattled his satchel as the bus got 
going. 

‘I expect the young gentleman will want to pay,’ he heard 
her saying, in a slate and pencil voice. 

Sparker had not looked around when the conductor had 
turned her off, the first time the bus had been signalled from 
pavements in the town. 

It was coincidence, he told himself. None of his concern. 
He had gone to the hills for wind and exercise; to clear his 
mind, so that he might reach a decision. Most likely he had 
known that in the end, against his will, he would be doing 
the right thing. 

Straight away, before he swithered, he would go the bird’s 
place, to put her mind at rest. Her people would most likely 
feed him; treat him as though he had brought a lifeline, and 
forget that it had been he who had upset the boat. 

When the door was opened to his knocking, it was her 
father. And he was saying nothing. So Sparker asked: 

‘Is she at home, then?’ 

‘Not to you.’ Her old man looked formidable, very much 
the one on the gate. 

‘I wanted to speak to her,’ Sparker explained, so that they 
could not fail to understand each other. 

‘You can’t say anything she’ll want to hear. Not now.’ 

‘But...’ Surely the old fool would see he had come with a 
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good offer? ‘I’ve thought it over. I’m willing. You know ... 
I’m going to do what’s right.’ 

‘You’re too late, mate.’ The door was actually being 
closed. ‘She’s seen the kind you are. She don’t want you for 
her husband.’ 

‘Oh, tell her to come off itl For the family’s sake!’ 

‘We’ve all talked it over. If we’re to have a bastard, it’ll be 
better by a long chalk than having a Quemey round our 
necks. We’ll learn to live with the one; but by Christ, we 
don’t need to take on the other I Now go, if you know what’s 
good for you.’ 

The door was slammed. 

He turned away; and he walked, slowly at first, and then 
more jauntily, down the street. 

Hurt pride was, after all, the lighter of two burdens. He 
was free. He could do what he chose with his life. He had 
been given it back, on a plate. He was off the hook. 

So he need not have bothered 1 It was the talk in the pub 
that had upset him. The nut case had fed him crisps and a 
load of bull. Thought he had found a sin-eater! 

Between street lamps Sparker stopped and took a 
cigarette. He cupped hands about the lighter and drew. He 
blew smoke away, as he had learned to do from the telly. 
Why not? He was a man. 

A sound was filling up the quiet street from the way he 
had come. He recognised it—the hirpling of worn wheels on 
the pavement. He looked around, doubting his ears, and 
saw her push the thing on the sward of light under a rain 
splashed lamp. 

He moved off. 

He hurried. He pressed on, but already knew it would 
gain him nothing. Because the sound of wheels followed. He 
heard a rhythm running like a loop of tape, with the tap of a 
single stud in her dragging feet. 

He began to run. 
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FATHER AND SON 

Jesse Bier 


On May 29,1945, every identifiable German citizen received 
a mysterious new number stamped just under the coded 
ration figures on his official Lebensmittel-karte. Three weeks 
later, on June 19, the first group of every eleventh number in 
the new series was ordered to the local police precinct, 
refunctioning under Allied auspices. In time, 6,408,793 
German nationals were rounded up, loaded in waiting 
trucks, and carried off to temporary destinations unknown. 

Not, of course, that this happened exactly. Or at all. At the 
time, however, the possibilities were so easily imagined and 
elaborated as to be stark. Therefore, June 19 again, and the 
eleventh numbers. Add two days, for the elapsed time of 
correspondence between Auchswald-am-Main and the newly 
requisitioned Ersatzkanzlei in the Zehlendorff district of 
occupied Berlin. So that on the morning of June 21, the aged 
returned exile, Konrad Brendt, received the following letter 
from his Wehrmacht son, Joachim. 

Not that the exchange only actually occurred, or that the 
alter Brendt was naturally part of an honorable government- 
in-exile installed as the de facto regime in 1945. But that he 
merely might have been, or he simply would have been, or 
he really should have been: so that by an advanced theory of 
cumulation, he was. 

He opened his letter. 
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Auchswald-am-Main 
19 juni 1945 

Herr Konrad Brendt 
Rechts-Kanzlei 
39 Zehlendorff, Berlin 

Mein lieber Voter : 

I cannot understand why I am still here, with you in the 
Kanzlei. Forgive me. Perhaps I shall receive my transfer or 
demobilization orders soon, next week perhaps? I have kept 
quiet to everyone about what might be considered natural 
expectations—to everybody around me here, even to Hulda. 
But finally I must say something to you, personally. Don’t 
you want to see me and Hulda—and liebchen Marlene and 
little Heinrich? You have been writing me, so that I know I 
am forgiven, in the main way. But I cannot comprehend the 
delay. 

As I have mentioned before, I do not feel set down 
whatsoever, though my last tour of duty has been here at 
Auchswald where there has not been so much glory as work. 
But it is all over now, and with it our past differences, all that 
politics. How pleased I really am at our rapprochement. But 
it has been literally weeks now since your return, and I have 
not even been summoned to meet you. That is, as the French 
kept using the word around us, ‘bizarre,’ neinl 

Well—on an unnaturally cold and heavy day this far into 
spring season, summer now—you will pardon mere effusion 
from me. I am only feeling, in some way, urgent. 

Please, do not punish me exquisitely. Father. You will not 
identify your very considerable role with tjie present 
authorities so closely that you do not wish to see me 
immediately? 

dein Sohn, 
Joachim 

P.S. Nobody here understands these new numbers on the 
alimentation cards, what they are for. Some talk, mere 
rumour, is very dire. That is a little cruel for everyone, all 
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things considered. What is going to happen about those 
selected—today, in fact: selected for what? It is all rather 
curious and, as you should know, unnerving under the 
circumstances. 


Kanzlei, Berlin 
22 juni 1945 

Joachim, 

Your last letter crossed over yesterday’s news about the 
deportations which have started by now. I must say it was 
almost supersensitive of you to anticipate something in your 
postscript. 

You are doubtless seething about the plan, and with your 
Rheinlander imaginations naturally conceive the worst of 
us—of me also—in an act of such reprisal. We have talked 
about ‘the unconditional’ before, and I shall not lecture 
again now. But all that aside, I can tell you that it will not be 
so terrible. I cannot say more, at this time, to anyone. Are 
you paying attention? In strictest confidence: it will not be 
so bad as all that, in the end. Shocking, naturally, and 
fantastic. And, no, I cannot pretend to you that I hadn’t any 
idea. I did. Of course, I did. 

As for the chief personal content of your letter, it is now 
inextricably bound up with these other things. Yes, I have a 
certain amount of discretionary power, which you both 
admire and appeal to—ah! your German soul, not to say 
your indoctrination. I must tell you, however, that what you 
ask is now out of the question. I am as eager to see you and 
your wife and children—my own grandchildren—but it is 
the part of utmost rectitude that I allow myself to exercise no 
influence. But I repeat: at this time. You simply cannot know 
how sorry I feel personally, but I am incurably fastidious in 
this, as in the past. Well, you know me. 

You must stay where you are for now. Just hold on. Your 
orders, I can be explicit, will read to remain at post, your 
exact post. Steel yourself, if that becomes necessary. 

Write me? Of course 1 And of the children. No pictures yet? 
You must have some, even outdated. But I shall send you 
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film. That 1 can do, that’s not compromising—laugh with 
me! It will see you through these days, even if you haven’t 
believed or seen what is written between these lines. 

You can continue to reach me here; I should like more or 
less regular word from you. 

dein Vater 


Auchswald 
26 Juni 1945 

Herr Konrad Brendt 
Kanzlei 

39 Zehlendorff, Berlin 
Vater : 

It has taken me two more whole days to think of answering 
you. Or to want to answer. 

An eye for an eye, and so forth? It is monstrous! In or out 
of the Rhineland. Isn’t it? How can you calmly—my pen is 
shaking on the page. ... I simply can’t go on.. .. 

(Later) I have steadied myself. But in all my nightmares— 
yes, we had them—in all of that I never believed, never con¬ 
ceived such a retaliation. 

A lottery! The thing is indescribable. And that you have it 
figured to the six million, four hundred and eight thousand, 
seven hundred and ninety-third person! The insane calcula¬ 
tion in it is absolutely grotesque. 

And you? You. 

... I can’t even think, I can’t breathe. 

I won’t participate; you can depend on that. Do you 
actually expect it? Be serious! Has everyone lost his mind 
there: that I—and the others here—would stay, could stay? 
And witness, even help supervise, the disposition of the 
unlucky numbers—good Germans, caught up in all this 
positive madness? I can’t. . . . 

(Later again) All right, then, for argument’s sake, though 
I do not personally believe it: it may have been wrong to kill 
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those Jews. From your point of view, will it bring them back 
to do this thing? What is the sense? How can you, from 
Heidelberg, a cultured man—and of principle!—you endorse 
it? I tell you I am overwhelmed, entirely. Though I am sitting 
in a reasonably warm room where we are, my fingers are 
frozen with the thought. 

And how diabolical that it is being done right now—the 
secret ententes again. Yes, yes, all the photographing, over 
and over, of the ‘camps’—they have been at this one, too. 
The French, of course, and the Englischen who persist not to 
know better, and the impossible Americans, and the 
Bolsheviks! With the melodramatized close-up looks at the 
massed corpses and all that, and the laboratories. And to 
cap this ‘revulsion’—they were Jiiden, enemies of the state, 
this state: it has its logic here—now this rapid and purifying 
retribution. Retribution? Revenge, and it is personal. Don’t 
tell me there is not a Jew there behind it. If you don’t know 
that, you will discover it—you’re still my old fool of a father. 
But you’ll find it out too late, as always. 

You want me to send you photos? And now? Just the 
gemiitlich touch I need. Has the whole world gone impos¬ 
sibly crazy after this war? And they called the Fuhrer insane! 
I tell you, I can’t breathe. 

I will not send you pictures. Keep your film, no presents! I 
do not even know why I write you back. 

Joachim 

P.S. When will it start? And what is ‘between the lines,’ what 
did that mean? Father, stop your playing with me. 

P.P.S. Hulda is actually physically ill with the horrible news. 
I am sure all this is quite censored to the outside world or 
you could not get away with it. Enormous! We haven’t yet 
explained to the children. 

P.P.P.S. I can not ‘hold on,’ as you say . . . and ‘laugh.’ 
Have you positively lost your min d? 
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Kanzlei, Berlin 
28 juni 1945 

Mein Joachim: 

I seem to be first answering your postscript again, as I have 
your last before me this evening. 

It will begin—tomorrow, in fact. As you have no doubt 
been officially informed. And as you must understand very 
well by now too, you will do your duty. You are in receipt 
of the Circular 707, stipulating disobedience or malpractice. 
All those in default will be given a number out of hand, 
automatically: and/or their immediate families. That is 
quite clear, isn’t it? You have no choice in the matter. 

I have been busy in this, and for a long time. Despite your 
harangue and ubermenschlich innuendos, it is our own idea, 
the Provisional Regime’s. I take this opportunity to answer 
for it briefly. 

Put it this way for now, pure and simple. Either the past 
killings were consented to, for which there must be punish¬ 
ment for all complicity, bar none; or there were ‘orders’ 
from high, and now there are ‘orders’ again, which may not 
be protested, for consistency’s sake. Mention logic to me! 

Personally it has not been easy, you know. All these 
years—eight, since 1937 and my escape, and Denmark, 
Norway, England, America—wandering, shifted about, and 
having to think always against my own. It has been no 
holiday. And this current risk is real enough for me; you are 
precisely right in one way: that some high, fanciful Justice 
may make me my own monster in turn; But I take my 
chances. Because the danger, as I am human as well as 
German, of not doing such a thing, of daring not to, of the 
luxury of forgiving: what of that risk? 

So you will kiss the Lieblings for me. Yes, keep them away 
if you can.... Why not send them to me? Do that, Joachim. 

In about a month’s time, I shall see you, too. 

Of course, now you rage. Nonetheless, steel yourself. They 
shall arrive soon: old ones, some children, women, ex- 
soldiers even—a perfectly random count. ... I repeat, 
notwithstanding, hold on. You have no choice. 
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Yes, I give you the satisfaction also of premeditation. It is 
being done at once and fast, or it won’t be done. 

After the usual suicides, Goering and Streicher have been 
caught, and we have brought over Hess, too. Your last 
direct superior, Eichmann, has been apprehended outside a 
Franciscan monastery in northern Italy somewhere, as you 
have probably heard. But as you could not have learned, 
there will be something special for them all. 

I pray fervently to see all of you soon, afterward. It is the 
only way, this: to be—clean. Not an eye for an eye, or tooth 
for tooth, but detergency for that other blood bath. Talk of 
enormity! 

Lieber Sohn, wayward with the others, and even more 
precarious, I give my love—not so cold as all that, still with a 
warmth for you, mein. Try to understand me. 

And a little love, minuscule, and trust for 


dein Vater 


Auchswald 
7 juli 1945 

Herr K. Brendt 
Kanzlei 

39 Zehlendorff, Berlin 
Vater> 

They are still coming in, as they have been coming in. 
There are children, golden, beautiful, innocent children. And 
women. Some aged. They are dazed, wandering about in the 
compounds. 

And I see myself—I watch myself—going my rounds. Me! 
I tell myself that I am making them as comfortable as 
possible. (We have cleaned, scoured the barracks from last 
time.) I help as I can, but I despise myself, too. I would be 
one of them. But there is my family. Maybe, I will go, with 
mine, all of us. What do you think of that? Here’s more: 
Hulda, who had so wanted to meet you, will not hear me 
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mention you and absolutely refuses your offer about the 
children. 

I can never forgive you, Father. Impossible. 

How can I understand you? I never did. I had to live you 
down finally, and so I worked all the harder for the Reich. 
... But why, why such intimate defeats, and why mel What 
is it, what has it been? What a cross I have had to carry! 

You know what I did last night, melodramatically? I 
destroyed every mirror in our house in the compound, 
systematically. I cannot bear to look at myself. 

You go on sounding so reasonable, clinical. What! War is 
war, was war. All right, now it is over. Everyone was 
immoral, on all sides, sooner of later. What differences? 
No one is superior: but we, who have borne all, alone. So, 
I am back to it. 

What ‘specialty’ for the remaining leaders? They cannot 
be killed twice, you know. 

Hulda cooks and bakes for the barracks, day and night. 

The children make rag dolls and parchment cutouts, give 
their toys to the others. 

The chambers are being readied; though we former 
personnel are not permitted within. (A special dispensation? 
How kind.) Readied! And yet this harrowing stratagem of 
meals and constant medical attention in the barracks. 

Do something yet! Still there is time. 

Gott in Himmel, stop it!! 

Joachim 


Berlin 
9 juli 1945 

Mein Sohn: 

I hasten to answer your exclamations. 

All right, I thought I would tell you even to nazify 
yourself, anything to get through the ordeal. I could have 
consoled you with the information that they would not be 
shot en masse: no blown brains on your tunic sleeves down 
there. And I might have added, feed them this time, of 
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course. And not to watch their last march to the iron doors, 
though the gas—Heil Hitler!—is not supposed to be so 
bad. . . . But that, all of it, would have been my reverse 
deutsche Beredsamkeit. I confess it. 

But more. With some pierced inner ear, I hear that high 
thin note of your arrogance: plaintive and brittle. I know 
you, at least. And pity me now, and burn this letter; I must 
tell you the truth. 

All of it is a ruse, a joke. Ja! That is why you are not 
allowed beyond the doors. Everyone is whisked out the 
other side, by other personnel, to transfer trucks to other 
camps. For a month or two like that, thinking, each place, 
this, this will be the time. Utterly reduced by the experience. 
Which they and their families and neighbors, guards, 
everyone will never forget, this way. We won’t need to use 
the chambers! 

Now you have it. Not a word of it, do you hear me? 

I am terribly busy, or I should come down there, now. 
Perhaps also. I am afraid to. However, I am under the 
greatest pressures, just now. 

The remaining vice-fiihrers: one way or another, the plan 
is to put them at life’s work for ‘those people.’ There is talk 
of ancient ‘kibbutzes,’ most probably along an Israelic strip 
on the east Mediterranean. Can you imagine our Hermanns 
and Adolphs tending such fields? 

You debate yet—yet. War is war: and so the dehumanized 
crimes upon those former six million are as nothing? Well, 
this now, what we are doing, Joachim, is to rehumanize, and 
it must succeed. How do we cure diseases, prevent recurrent 
infectious epidemics? We inoculate with itself. Diabolism? 
Not the faintest courage or health in it, all subtle evasions 
and virtuous self-gratifications aside? I tell you it is the only 
way. 

Now: calm yourself. I have told it all to you. Think about 
it, if you want. And stop your raging. Give me your sympathy 
now; it is a trial for me, this necessary but grandiose playing 
of the sane, moral physician. 

Answer me without delay, particularly that I see you well. 
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And remember, on my honor, not a word of what I have 
saidl 

dein Vater 


Auchswald 
12 juli 1945 

Herr K. Brendt 
39 Zehlendorff, Berlin 

Vater: 

You believe I don’t see through you? You write me from 
on high, as from hoch Heidelberg of 1910 to the stupid 
Akadamie fur Geo-Politik of your unworthy son? You think 
I cannot now make out the invisible? I am tortured here, 
precarious—all right!—but you underestimate me. I now 
promise myself not to communicate with you any further. 

‘Not a word?’ As if I should be believed and not thought 
really crazy. Can’t you picture what is going on here? How 
could I give a moment’s belief to such obvious devices to 
protect me from myself? Understand that it is hopeless to 
deceive me, infantile. It’s you who must be in your second 
childhood. 

Please do not write any more. It is embarrassing. 

Must I be clear? I break again with you. 

Think or do as you want. It can make no difference to me 
or mine. I detest myself for having welcomed any resumption. 
I could not care less, under any circumstances, now or in the 
future. 

Joachim 


Berlin 


14 juli 1945 


Mein Joachim: 

You do not understand—what I have said is true: 
Wirklich, wirklichl 

All of it was true. I do not lie. You know that is no boast, 
it is merely constitutional for me. 
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Listen—I am writing this on the run—for I must go to 
Belsen at once. Afterward, back here. I shall try to get down 
to you then. 

You’re breaking. But believe me. It is the truth. 

Now my hand shakes. I explained all! I am not protecting 
you—yes, I am, but not as you imagine. You imagine, / know. 
Listen to me! They have not yet reinstalled the telephone 
lines down to there, or I should call you. 

I shall see you, depend upon it. Very soon. 

Get hold of yourself, it is bad enough as is. 

In haste, 

Voter 


Berlin 
19 juli 1945 


Mein Sohn: 

I have just learned. 

Naturally, you do not write me, now especially. Though 
you may: it is especially permitted. 

I have also been told that Hulda and the children are on 
their way to me, here. I shall assume full charge, rest assured. 

Of course, I have also been wrong. The things I have let 
myself say! And now, when I learned that your number was 
chosen—at the most ironic, last selection, I must tell you—I 
wept, and weep again. Although (do not misconstrue me 
persistently) I hasten to underline what I told you two letters 
ago, it is not the end of anything. Pay attention. 

Go through the motions patiently. 

I can come down in eight days, after I’ve settled your 
family and other pressing details. 

I want to see you. You make me afraid for you. 

A brief interview. All right? 

Answer me. 
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21 juli 1945 

Herr Brendt 
39 Zehlendorff, Berlin 

Mein Herr Brendt; 

Nein. 

So you may be certain that I answer the last question of 
yours of the 19th, my solicitious father, again: nein. 

Joachim Brendt 
Former Lieutenant 
SS Corps, 36th Reg. Depot 
Auchswald-am-Main 
Third Reich 

23 juli 1945 

Voter — 

Forget my last note . .. and help me. Free me! 

Ich will bei meiner Frau und meinen Kinder sein! 

I am not holding on. I do not believe you, and I am not 
holding on! It is too much here. They have all gone cowering 
and with wails. And I, too? I! 

Please. Anything, any price. I am unworthy. But help me. 
. . . Gott, I confess. The parchments! But save me—for the 
fields even. 

Voter, come now! 

Bit tel 

27 juli 1945 

Joachim, 

No! 

I would not save you even if it were the case. I have to say 
that to you, to write this. And I can. 

Meanwhile your family are arrived. Frau Hulda has 
sedation drugs here. The children are told a fairy tale of it, 
they are all right. 

At least, steel yourself somewhat. I sent you coffee, before 
hearing from you: espresso, black as you like. And some 
extra things to eat. Well, I won’t regret it, or talk of it either 
—or of anything further. 
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Did you put the sulphuric acid on yourselves—the 
pzxchsA-menschenl 

At the least, get hold of yourself, now. No self-respect 
from the Akadamiel 

No more. And never mind. The procedure will be ter¬ 
minated soon anyhow. 


Voter 

Auchswald 
29 juli 1945 


Lieber Voter, 

I am well. The coffee, which I have just received, was 
excellent. I have always loved it, as when you allowed your 
little boy to sip some from your cup, when I was not 
naughty, or very good. I forget which. 

Wie gehts? 

How is everyone? 

Is Mutter getting on better? 

No more to write now, from camp. 


Your own 
Joachim 


Berlin 
31 juli 1945 

Joachim! 

What are you trying? 

I am on my way there the day after tomorrow., 

Mutter is gone these fifteen years. You know that. What 
are you saying? What? 

Get hold. Come back to yourself. Come backl . .. 
Joachim! 
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ATIME FOR LIVING 
Stan Gooch 


Dr. Sylvia Hunter, at a point in time, replaced a bound 
volume of the British Journal of Psycho-Analysis. As she 
did so, she caught the sound of the outer door jarring back 
on its stop. A mere second or so later the door of her inner 
room was also thrown back. Dr. Hunter, completely relaxed, 
put back a final volume, before turning to her visitor. 

‘Hullo, Mr. Markham. You’re early today. Would you 
mind waiting in the other room for a moment? I’m not 
quite ready to begin yet.’ 

The man made no reply. The woman’s expression became 
quizzical, with a touch of humour. She smiled at her visitor. 

A man about five foot ten inches tall normally propor¬ 
tioned—except that one arm, the left arm, was far too long. 
From it dangled an over-large, lumpy hand, like the hands 
one buys in a novelty shop. He wore an overcoat, turned up 
at the collar, and a hat pulled low over his eyes; but this did 
not hide a right eye bulged grotesquely out of its socket, 
while the left was vestigial and furred with a heavy growth 
of hair. The mouth was a long, lipless gash that did not. 
close at any point. A gueule cassee. 

Analyst and patient looked at each other for a moment 
without speaking. Then Markham released his hold on the 
door-knob, turned and walked slowly towards the outer 
door. He passed through, closing it behind him. A sense of 
finality. 

Later that evening, tired by the drive from London, the 
man, Markham, sat dressing-gowned before an open fire. 
A heavily-shaded standard lamp produced to one side a 
modest additional light. Beside him on a small table stood 
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a whiskey decanter from which he frequently refilled his 
glass. For the rest, despite the uncertain light ... a Van 
Gogh . . . two Klees. Taste ... the means to indulge it. 
From time to time Markham roused himself to stare over 
his shoulder at the room, or some particular object in it, as 
if searching for proof of something; or perhaps to reassure 
himself that these things, at least, he had. 

A door opened and closed at the end of the room. 
Markham did not look up, knowing it to be Gerald Fairley. 
He leaned forward to fill his glass again. For a moment as 
his head moved into the circle of light cast by the lamp one 
could see he had no left ear. Only a thin membrane of skin 
stretched over the hole beneath. The glass full, the figure 
leaned back into the shadows of the high, protecting 
armchair. 

The touch of an affectionate hand on his shoulder as the 
other passed. 

‘Have a drink, Gerry.’ Markham’s voice is quiet, cultured. 

‘No thanks, old man.’ Fairley crouched to the fire, 
holding out slim hands to the warmth. A thin, almost 
clerical face. Fair, wavy hair. A solicitor perhaps, or Senior 
Registrar. 

‘One of those days, Sam?’ 

‘I suppose so.’ Rather too quickly, Markham raised the 
tumbler to his mouth, the glass in his misshapen left hand. 
As he did so the lamplight struck fire from an ornate, 
emerald ring on the index finger. Like a brilliant fungus. 

Fairley stood up from the fire. Very tall. Very English. 

‘No analyst this evening?’ He tried to speak casually. 

‘No, I’ve finished with that nonsense.’ There was a quality 
of decision in the voice that precluded argument. ‘1 shall find 
my own way.’ 

‘I see.’ 

‘No you don’t see. Do you think they, do you think 
anyone—You think, don’t you, that one day I’ll come to 
accept—to . . .’ His voice trailed away. 

‘All of us have something to accept, Sam.’ 

‘Accept. Accept.’ Markham drank again. ‘It’s all I hear 
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from you. Why don’t you save your Christianity for someone 
else? It’s wasted on me.’ 

‘All right, Sam. I know how you must feel.’ He paused for 
a moment, one hand toying with an ornament on the 
mantel-piece. ‘Nevertheless, you had no business to be 
going out to see clients. That’s my affair, as you well know. 
Your brains and my ... my tact.’ 

A silence, while Markham appeared to consider this 
submission. 

‘Let’s pray, Gerry, you and I. Let’s pray that my father is 
in hell.’ Markham sent his glass splintering at the back of the 
fire. 

‘But Sam, how could he—’ Fairley broke off for the 
thousandth time the argument he had no way of winning. 
After a moment, in a calmer voice, he changed the subject. 

‘That fellow Johnson, by the way. You won’t want to see 
him, will you?’ 

‘Why the devil do you think I asked him to come, if I 
didn’t want to see him?’ 

Like a moth to a bulb, Fairley returned to the argument 
he had just abandoned. 

‘Why must you go on entertaining these cranks and 
charlatans? What makes you think they can help you, any 
more than they can help themselves?’ 

Markham flared, half-way out of his chair. ‘I didn’t ask 
for an opinion. What I do with my life and whom I choose 
to see is my affair. Just keep out of it.’ ' 

‘Okay. Okay. I’m sorry.’ Fairley smoothed his already 
perfect hair. ‘I’ll send him in as soon as he arrives.’ 

Left to himself, Markham sat back with his drink having 
switched off the lamp. The room was now lit only by the 
fire. 

A while later came a hesitant knock, followed by the 
sound of the door opening and closing. Markham continued 
to gaze into the fire. However, the visitor approached. A 
formal cough. 

‘Mr. Markham?’ 

‘Yes, yes.’ The voice betrayed weariness and impatience. 



‘Sit yourself there. Yes, there.’ The emerald flashed in the 
mat of black hairs on the vast hand. 

The new arrival did his best to be natural, but at the same 
time not to look at his host. 

‘Come on, man. Have a good look and get it over with. 
I don’t bite.’ Markham laughed, his mouth gaping open in 
the firelight. ‘Well, what do you think of me?’ 

‘I think,’ said Johnson, his tone firmer, ‘that you need my 
help as much as I need yours.’ 

Markham’s sneer dropped away. He looked more 
searchingly at the newcomer. A small, unimpressive man, 
but with eager, restless eyes. A starved look that might be 
physical as much as psychological. 

‘Why have you asked to see me, Mr. Johnson? What 
exactly do you have to tell me?’ 

Johnson relaxed somewhat in his armchair. 

‘Something so unusual that I haven’t been able to persuade 
anyone to listen to me, so far.’ A look of bitterness crossed 
his face. The precis of many rejections. ‘I imagine, like 
everyone else, you’ve heard stories about tables lifting off 
the ground without anyone touching them—people who 
knew what was going to happen before it happened—that 
sort of thing? You know, men walking barefoot over hot 
coals, faith moving mountains and so forth?’ 

Markham’s impatient movements were not lost on the 
speaker. ‘Don’t misunderstand me,’ he continued quickly. 
I’m not a spiritualist, or anything like it. Electronics are my 
line. Evening classes, I should add. I wasn’t good enough for 
their universities.’ 

Johnson’s face twisted briefly again. He was unaware that 
this did more for his cause than any amount of persuasion. 

‘Anyway I’d heard so many stories I began to wonder if 
there might not be something in it. A form of energy, perhaps, 
that we don’t understand. I thought if there were such an 
energy, maybe the right kind of apparatus could pick it up. 
So I started tinkering. And, eventually, I designed an 
apparatus myself—and began getting impulses. Very faint, 
always unreliable. But I knew I was on to something.’ He 
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took an eager sip of his drink as if reliving the moment. 
‘Then, of course, I had to tackle the dual problem of inducing 
and amplifying the impulses.’ He paused and shrugged. 
Somewhere in the shrug were a thousand disappointments. 
‘That was five years ago. And now. Now I’ve succeeded.’ 
Quickly he swallowed the rest of his drink. 

‘What do you mean—you’ve succeeded?’ 

‘I mean that I can build the machine that will bring in a 
new Golden Age.’ 

‘Can build?’ 

Johnson said resentfully, ‘I need at least five thousand 
pounds.’ 

‘And what makes you think I would be interested in 
financing the undertaking?’ 

The smaller man avoided the question and went on 
speaking, as if to the fire. 

‘The energy, you see, is given off by the deep centres of the 
brain. The primitive brain. The output is normally weak and 
intermittent. Pi times the output squared is—. With my 
apparatus it can be boosted, held constant for hours at a 
time.’ 

Markham insistent. ‘But why should I be interested? 
What exactly can one do with this energy?’ 

Johnson looked at Markham with mild surprise. ‘Why, 
you can change thin g s.’ 

‘I never heard of anything so insane. You’re mad’. 
Fairley was banging the table with his newspaper, till pieces 
of it showered on Markham’s lap. Markham, sitting, was in 
as towering a temper. 

‘Yes, I am! I’m mad. You’re right!’ 

‘You’re actually going to let him connect you up to that 
crazy apparatus? Do you think you can tinker around with 
your mind as if it were a car engine?’ 

But a blast of sound drowned his words as Markham 
snapped the radio full on. Fairley ran furiously across and 
switched it off again. 

‘And another thing. What’s this about you hiring two 
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criminals? Criminals! Why bring men like that into it?’ 

‘Because only desperate men with nothing to lose would 
risk such a thing. That means me and them.' 

Fairley went across to Markham and took him by the 
arm. He controlled his voice. He said urgently ‘Listen to me. 
Do you know what I think? I think the powers of Evil and 
Darkness are involved in—’ 

‘The powers of Darkness! The whatU Markham began to 
laugh. A harsh, forced sound. Fairley stood biting his lip, 
nervously smoothing his hair. Markham was saying, ‘Don’t 
you see that if this thing comes off, it will be the greatest 
thing? Faith healing at the throw of a switch. Click!’ 

Fairley seemed tom between pity and exasperation. 
Almost pleading. ‘Dreams, Sam. Just dreams. At best you’ll 
be killed, at worst you’ll wake up some kind of madman.’ 

‘Wake up . . . some kind of madman.’ In Markham’s 
mouth the phrase somehow took on a different meaning. He 
dropped his hand from Fairley’s arm. ‘I suppose there were 
people like you standing beside Madame Curie and Pasteur 
and Einstein. Where would we be, I wonder, if they’d 
listened.’ He went over to the armchair. ‘And even if that 
weren’t the case—I’ve got to end things one way or the 
other, Gerry. I can’t go on like this.’ He sank into the chair 
and pillowed his face in his arms. 

At that point Johnson hurried into the room. In the 
intervening weeks he had lost something of his starved 
appearance. Catching sight of Fairley, he halted abruptly. 
The two men looked at each other as a wife might look on 
the other woman. Johnson turned to Markham. 

‘They’re here. Will you see them now?’ 

Markham got up quickly. It was as. if the presence of 
Johnson gave him new courage. He glanced at Fairley. 

‘Come and meet the powers of Darkness.’ 

He snickered. 

Elsewhere in the house two men waited. One sat on the 
edge of a chair, smoking quickly, as if ready to run should 
the occasion arise. The second, broader man moved about 
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the room picking up various items and examining them. 
Both were scruffily dressed. The seated man wore a dark 
polo-necked sweater under his jacket. Anchors tattooed on 
the back of his hands suggested he was once a seaman. The 
taller man wore a cheap pin-stripe suit and tie that had seen 
better days. Long, thin side-boards and heavily brilliantined 
hair. This one spoke. 

‘This is the real gear, Chandler. Every one the genuine 
article. He’s got money all right.’ 

‘Maybe.’ Chandler drew on a cigarette. ‘But it’s a bloody 
queer do if you ask me. I don’t like the sound of any of it, 
Brankin. Nobody gives a thousand quid away for nothing.’ 

‘Don’t be such an old woman. You always scream before 
you’re hurt.’ 

‘It must be marvellous to have guts and brains.’ 

At this moment the door opened to admit Markham, 
followed by Johnson and Fairley. At the sight of Markham, 
Chandler registered instant fear and disgust. Involuntarily 
he came to his feet and moved back behind the chair. Brankin 
likewise registered shock: but mixed with it a certain 
curiosity. Markham meanwhile seated himself, carefully 
adjusting the crease of his trousers before crossing his legs. 

‘You’d better take a good look and get used to it.’ He 
turned to Johnson. ‘Do they know the set-up?’ The latter 
nodded. ‘Tell them again.’ There was something of the 
manner of Bogart in the way he spoke. 

Johnson cleared his throat. ‘You’ll be taking part in a 
scientific experiment. What we’re studying here is a form of 
energy produced by the brain. Why, is not your business. 
Maybe we’ll make some money out of it. It involves a 
certain amount of risk. That's what we’re paying you 
for.’ 

Brankin looked directly at Markham. ‘Just what is this 
risk?’ 

It was nevertheless Johnson who replied. 

‘This is the first time the apparatus has been used on 
human beings. On the other hand, none of the animals we’ve 
tested have shown any ill-effects, and in any case the real 
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risk is to Mr. Markham. We only need you because the 
amount of energy produced by any one brain is insufficient 
for our purposes. You’ll be drugged, so you’ll feel nothing. 
Altogether you’ll be out for a few hours—probably ex¬ 
perience some rather strange dreams—and then you’ll wake 
up. That’s all there is to it.’ 

Chandler and Brankin exchanged glances. Markham’s 
appearance was a new, disturbing factor. In Chandler’s 
mind the details of some unt hink able grafting operation 
had been taking shape. But Markham caught the expression 
on his face. 

‘If you decide against my offer, Mr. Chandler, I shall pick 
up that telephone and inform the police that I caught you 
this afternoon ransacking my study. 

Fairley gave an outraged gasp. On Chandler’s face 
appeared a look of intense hatred mingled with fear. He 
glared first at Markham, then at the phone, as if wondering 
if this man meant what he said. Then, reluctantly, he 
nodded. 

‘Good,’ said Markham, relaxing slightly. He was quite 
calm, as if the whole thing had been a foregone conclusion. 
‘We seem to understand each other. Now. You’ll both stay 
here till tomorrow morning, when we’ll run the experiment. 
You’re confined to the house I’m afraid, and a couple of my 
assistants won’t be very far away. Meanwhile, ask for 
anything you want.’ He stood up decisively and left the 
room without looking back, Fairley on his heels. 

‘Sam, the juice you’re paying for this so called experiment 
is higher than you think.’ 

Markham spun round on Fairley. ‘Tell me, did you ever 
see a picture of Madame Curie’s hands when she got older? 
Remember the Greek legends? Remember Prometheus? 
Condemned to have his liver pecked out over and over again 
for the rest of eternity—because he stole the secret of fire 
from the Gods. Surely I don’t have to interpret that for you. 
And then, what about your precious Jesus Christ?’ 

The last remark produced a look of intense, icy dis¬ 
pleasure. 
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‘I can’t for the life of me see how you put yourself in that 
class.’ 

‘Can’t you?’ My soul nailed to this body’s cross. ‘I 
suppose it’s because you never could see much further than 
the end of your own nose.’ 

‘So we’ll all have the same dream, then?’ Chandler was 
speaking to Johnston. 

‘Yes. At least that’s my guess. Of course, we don’t know 
You may not dream at all—though that’s extremely unlikely. 
In any case, remember that any dream is basically his 
dream.’ He pointed to Markham. ‘You two are only 
spectators—assistants if you like. I would say. ... I would 
say that it would not be a good idea for you to interfere to 
any extent.’ For a moment one could have thought that 
Johnson was keeping something back. Chandler looked at 
Brankin, but Br an kin was watching Markham. The latter, 
for his part ignored all of them. He alone seemed calm. 
Fairley sat with bowed head and closed eyes. 

‘Yeh—well,’ said Chandler. ‘I suppose that’s all there is 
to it?’ 

‘That’s all there is to it,’ affirmed Johnson. He met 
Chandler’s gaze with steady eyes. ‘Are we all ready?’ 

In rough file the party made its way to the back of the 
house and into the laboratory of some four months standing. 

Most of the room was taJken up by a bank of complex, 
electrical apparatus. There were also three large tables 
positioned head on to it. Above the centre table, three big, 
semi-circular dials. On each a pointer vertically at rest in 
the centre of a V-shaped white area. On either side of the 
white area, a black area, marked Danger. Near the dials, a 
large switch. 

Elsewhere in the room were a small computing machine, 
a sink, and some cages with a few guinea-pigs. Chandler 
seemed relieved at finding it so little like an operating 
theatre. 

Johnson was already spreading blankets on the tables. 
Fairley drew closer to Markham. ‘You can still turn back, 
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Sam. It’s not too late.’ Markham appeared not to hear. 

‘Now, I want you to strip to the waist,’ Johnson was 
saying, ‘and lie on these tables. Mr. Markham on the centre 
table, please.’ He bustled over to the windows and drew 
the blinds, switching on a small lamp as he did so. The men 
began removing their jackets and shirts. 

Almost inaudible came Fairley’s voice, ‘Pater, dimitte 
illis.’ 

Markham and the two thieves lay on their respective 
tables breathing deeply and regularly, arms spread out on 
either side. Round Markham’s head ran a band of metal 
bristling wires, like a crown of thorns. Palmar conductors in 
the centre of each palm resembled the heads of nails. But the 
analogy was lost on all of them, including Fairley. On the 
heads of Chandler and Brankin, instead of a band of metal, 
small electrodes fitted above the ears. Over the centre table, 
the pointers were still located centrally in the white areas, 
but now vibrated slightly. 

Johnson was taking readings from panels of smaller dials 
and jotting them on a pad. Fairley put down the book he 
had been attempting to read and joined him. 

‘They’ve been under an hour now. How much longer?’ 

‘The power has to be built up slowly,’ said Johnson 
shortly. Rather preoccupied, he crossed to the computer 
and began feeding in his figures. When he had finished, 
however, he appeared to relent slightly. He walked back 
over to Fairley. 

‘Did you ever attend a Spiritualist seance? No? Well, if 
you had, you’d understand better what is happening here.’ 
Johnson made himself comfortable on the comer of one of 
the tables. His casualness however was a calculated pose. 
His eyes flicked ceaselessly about the room. ‘The medium 
sits with a group of people, from whom he claims he draws 
power. Incidentally, that’s exactly what he does do. They 
usually link hands, you know, to facilitate the flow. Uncanny, 
how they stumbled on the right method.’ 

The computor began to punch out tape. Johnson sprang 
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towards it. Afterwards, he took up the narrative again. 

‘Then, of course, the medium goes into a trance. That is to 
say, he withdraws his conscious personality and allows the 
unconscious to take over.’ 

On the blanket Markham stirred and groaned a little. 

‘Ah, it’s beginning.’ The two men hurried over to the 
centre table. 

Markham, Brankin and Chandler, in mediaeval costume 
of jerkin and hose, crouched in a wooded copse on a slight 
rise. Below them was a road and on it a wagon pulled by an 
emaciated horse. As they watched, hoof-beats sounded and 
almost immediately two men in armour galloped past on 
horses. The second horseman was dragging along the ground 
by a rope what had once been a human being. As soon as 
they had passed, the wagon driver lashed his whip along the 
scabbed flanks of the horse, urging it into what must surely 
be its death-gallop towards the village in the middle distance. 

The wagoner’s terror mirrored itself in the eyes of Brankin 
and Chandler. Only Markham was unmoved. 

The three men withdrew into the small clearing at the 
centre of the copse. 

‘All right, now what?’ This was Chandler, making a 
pathetic attempt at insolence. 

Markham didn’t answer. He had the air of a man who was 
waiting for something. 

It was late afternoon. The sun already well down to the 
horizon. There seemed little to be done. Eventually Chandler 
and Brankin settled themselves against a tree. Markham sat 
alone. 

Suddenly, the noise of someone approaching. Chandler 
and Brankin instinctively dropped their hands to their 
knives. Markham came unhurriedly to his feet. On the far 
said of the clearing a man stepped into view and stood 
looking at Markham. His dress resembled their own. 

Markham did not so much as glance at his companions. 

‘Wait for me here.’ With that he walked toward the 
newcomer, who at once turned back into the trees. 
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With Markham’s departure the nervousness of the 
remaining two increased, especially Chandler’s. He was 
biting savagely at his knuckle. 

‘What’s going to happen to us, Brankin?’ 

He ran rather wildly across the clearing and peered out 
where Markham had disappeared. On this side was a 
further rise and surmounting it, outlined by the slanting sun, 
a wooden gallows. From it depended the figure of a man. 

‘Oh, my Gord! Why did we come here? Why did we ever 
come here?’ He was almost shouting. 

, ‘Shut up, you fool,’ hissed Brankin, beside him. ‘It’s only 
a dream, you idiot.’ 

‘Is it?’said Chandler on a rising note. ‘Is it? Look.’ He 
held out his hands. The anchors were gone from the backs 
of them. ‘Where’s the tattoos? Where are they?’ 

Brankin hauled Chandler round and hit him savagely on 
the side of the head, so that he went sprawling. He lay 
where he fell, w him pering. Brankin dragged him across to 
the shadow of the trees and sat down beside him. In a little 
while he was silent. 

Eventually Brankin broke the silence. 

‘Did you see how calm Markham was? He’s got guts, that 
bloke. More guts than you and me put together. With that 
face. Poor devil. What girl ever fancied him, do you think? 
You know, I used to think I was hard done by, till I saw him 
yesterday. Okay, so he’s got money. But what kind of life 
has he had?’ Brankin paused for a moment. ‘It’s a funny 
thing but—I don’t know how to say this really—but I 
reckon. ... I reckon I’d die for him if he was to ask me to.’ 
Chandler did not answer. He was asleep. 

In a moment, however, Brankin was shaking him roughly 
awake. From the rise beyond the copse came the distinct 
sound of voices and a clink of weapons. Togethef the two of 
them crept, bent double, across the clearing and peered out. 
As they did so a cry ending in a kind of strangled groan 
announced, before they saw him, that the gallows had a new, 
dancing occupant. Two men had already started down the 
slope with the former tenant. Even as Chandler and Brankin 
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crouched into the shadow of their respective trees the corpse 
landed without ceremony between them. 

One look at the maggots seething from the empty eye- 
sockets was enough for Chandler. The vomit sprang from 
him like a live thing. Brankin, however, held his ground, 
looking with perhaps his first genuine compassion at the 
clay at his feet and already casting round in his mind for 
some means of burial. But even while he considered, the 
first of the rats was there, thin, long-haired, green eyes 
glinting in the last of the fight, to challenge him for the prize. 
Soon there was a third, a fourth. 

The twittering and snarling of the rats carried clearly in 
the night air to the two men across the clearing. Later, when 
the moon came up, the rats melted away, leaving the white 
bones to glint in the moonlight. 

Markham stumbled along behind his guide on a track 
that he could no longer see. They had skirted the stinking 
village, picking their way among the refuse and sewage, and 
watched by thin, white faces. Now it lay far behind them. 

The journey ended at a rough shack. It was little more 
than a hole in the ground built over with logs and earth. A 
fire within sent stray pieces of light through chinks in the 
structure. The guide stopped and motioned his companion 
forward. Markham covered the last few yards alone. The 
door of the hovel stood already slightly ajar, as a door 
might stand when someone is expected. He pushed open the 
door, raising his hand against die increased light from the 
fire, and stepped down into the hut. 

In the centre of the room sat a hideously ancient woman, 
at a rudimentary table. She had been watching the door. As 
it opened she gave a great shriek of laughter and beckoned 
him on. The room was hazy with smoke from the fire. 
Nevertheless it was possible to make out the walls hung with 
bundles of herbs, animals, part and entire, and packages 
wrapped in cloth or leaves. Markham had already clapped a 
hand to his nose against the stench. 

Still, he entered, pushing the door to behind him and in 



response to the crone’s beckoning sat himself on the low 
stool beside her. She was clearly delighted with his appear¬ 
ance, reaching out a claw to touch his mouth and the bare 
patch at the side of his head. Markham cringed in revulsion. 
She only laughed more. 

The hag now began her preparations. From under a heap 
of rags she took a fresh human hand, still bloody about the 
wrist, and sawed off the little finger. This she threw into a 
pot already steaming on the fire. Then she took down a 
carcase from the wall, slit the stomach, and lifted out a 
handful of entrails. These were alive with vermin. This she 
also dropped into the pot, wiping her hands on her filthy 
clothing. Then she stirred for a time, peering into the depths. 
Evidently satisfied at last, she took an old cup, filled it from 
the pot and set it on one side. It came to Markham’s mind 
that there is only one reason for putting something into a 
cup. 

The crone now ran across to the door and bolted it with a 
bar of wood. Markham’s face was a mask of sweat. Never¬ 
theless, as till now, he went willingly into whatever might 
come. Picking up the knife, she came over to him and took 
hold of his garment by the neck. With a few tugs she ripped 
it away from his body. Meantime spittle ran out of her 
mouth over her chin. All laughter dead. Then she brought 
the point of the knife up against his throat and began to 
draw it slowly down his chest. Markham closed his eyes 
against the pain. The line made by the knife spurted ever 
larger drops of blood. 

In the laboratory Fairley was watching the three big dials. 
The pointer on each of them had moved sharply over to the 
right. Particularly in the case of the central dial, where the 
pointer was now almost touching the black danger zone, 
and trembling violently. 

‘Johnson! Johnson! Quickly, over here!’ 

Johnson abandoned what he was doing and hastened 
across. He glanced at the dials and felt for Markham’s 
pulse. 
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‘What’s happening?’ Fairley insisted. Then: ‘You’ve got 
to stop. Stop it now.’ 

‘Not yet. We’re close to maximum.’ 

On the table Markham groaned and twisted to one side. 
Fairley became distraught. ‘Stop it, I tell youl Stop it I If you 
won’t, I will.’ He attempted to push past Johnson. 

‘No! Keep your hands off that switch!’ 

They struggled briefly, but Fairley was the bigger and 
stronger. Johnson, groping desperately for a weapon, found 
a bottle. He brought it down viciously on Fairley’s head. 
With a low moan the latter went limp. Johnson eased him to 
the floor. Then he ran to a side-table, returning with a 
hypodermic. Inexpertly he gave Markham an injection. 
Almost immediately the pointer, which had meanwhile all 
but reached the black zone, swung back a little into the 
safety area and trembled rather less violently. 

Continuing to throw anxious glances at the dials, Johnson 
heaved the inert Fairley into a chair, loosened his tie, 
fetched a bowl of water and began clumsily bathing the 
latter’s face. 

In the clearing, their drawn faces lit by the full moon 
riding a troubled sky, Brankin and Chandler sat shivering 
and listening. The sudden call of a night bird. Chandler bit 
convulsively at his knuckle and whimpered softly. 

Fairley sipped his coffee, seated in the same chair, and 
anxiously watched the big dials. In the dim light his face was 
also white and drawn. 

After the long night, dawn was breaking over the clearing. 
Swirls of mist lay among the trees and across the grass. 
Chandler was a man about to break, on the edge of hysteria. 
Brankin, on the other hand, was a man who had found 
himself. Calmer, sterner. His face had acquired, somehow a 
certain nobility. 

Unexpectedly, the post-dawn hush was broken by the 
sound of someone, or something, pushing its way through 
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the undergrowth. The two men were instantly alert. The 
sounds grew rapidly nearer. For a long moment the listeners 
crouched closer to the ground. Suddenly the blonde head of 
a man appeared thrciugh the leaves. A figure stepped out. 

As it did so Chandler was already racing rat-like across 
the clearing, knife in hand. Almost before there could be 
awareness of it happening, Chandler had driven his knife up 
and under the ribs of the stranger. The man gave a gasp that 
was almost a groan. For a moment the two figures stood 
locked together. Then as the stranger slipped to the ground, 
he rested a hand momentarily on Chandler’s shoulder. On 
the index finger a large, ornate emerald ring. Brankin, 
running up, stared with a dawning comprehension. 

At another place the pointers of three dials lay horizontally 
at rest. Johnson stood with bowed head. Fairley, kneeling 
by the centre table, his face on the still breast of the stranger, 
was sobbing like a child. 
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THE LAKE 
Patrick Boyle 


1 

‘Well!’ Mac says, ‘This is the place!’ 

He sounds pleased with himself. 

‘What d’ye think of it Jim?’ he asks. 

We are standing on the edge of a huge crater hollowed out 
of the mountain ridge we have just climbed. Below us, a 
thousand feet or more, is a dark rock-strewn valley walled 
in by towering slopes. Massive boulders are scattered around 
higgledy-piggledy—a crazy pavement of grey rock that runs 
round a small lake, fans out and piles itself up in a jagged 
barrier choking the gap that is the only entrance. The crater 
has a raw lacerated look as though some great beast had 
flung itself on the mountain slashing and tearing gobbets of 
rock from its flanks in savage fury. The tiny pin-points of 
white that are grazing sheep might be maggots crawling on 
an open wound: the lake, brown and still, a smear of clotted 
blood. Gigantic shadows roll across the valley, dashing 
themselves in a smother of sunlight against the slopes facing 

‘You certainly picked a choice spot,’ I say. 

‘Bloody apt I did. Yer man’ll stay roosting down there till 
the crack of doom and damn the one’ll be a bit the wiser.’ 

He grins delightedly. 

I try to place the bare-gummed smile. A glass-tank. The 
green-glow of scummy water. A long grey shadow, dull-eyed 
jutty-lipped, nuzzling at the glass. 

‘And what’s the lay-out like?’ I ask. 

He squats down, rummages round in his pockets and 
flings across a packet of fags. 

‘It’s like this. There’s an old sheep-track runs up from the 
road and in at the butt of yon pass. A bare mile of easy 
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going. We could be in and out of here with the job done in 
under two hours. And mark ye, not a sinner lives within five 
solid miles of where ye stand. Sure, man alive, it was created 
for the job.’ 

A pike, that’s what he is. An amiable dull-witted black- 
murdering pike. 

There’s forty foot of water if there’s an inch in yon lake. 
Forty foot of ould bog-water that ye couldn’t see a stymy 
through. And I’ve got tucked away under a heap of stones a 
ten foot length of anchor chain and a bloody great iron bar 
as thick as yer arm. Enough to sink an elephant, let alone a 
Christian. Man, he’ll never rise till the Day of Judgment, 
that’s certain sure. Now what d’ye think, Jim?’ 

‘I think you’re a cold-blooded sod,’ I say. 

He gapes up at me. 

‘What’s bitin’ ye anyway?’ he asks. 

I drop down beside him on the broad of my back, hands 
locked behind my head. I have to close my eyes against the 
glare of the sun. 

‘I don’t like this job,’ I say. ‘It’s a dirty business.’ 

‘It stinks,’ I say. 

He lets out a great neigh of a laugh. 

‘Oh, lovely jazus,’ he says. ‘Would ye for Christ’s sake 
look what’s talkin’? The hard man himself. Listen to this, 
will yez . . .’ 

I hear him clear his throat. 

‘It stinks! It stinks!’ he says in a high nasal voice. 

He whinnies again. I feel his hand grip my knee. 

‘Is it coddin’ me ye are? Puttin’ on a bloody act or what?’ 

‘It’s a dirty business,’ I say. ‘Riddling a man and sinking 
his body underwater as though it were the carcase of a mangy 
dog. One of our own crowd, too.’ 

‘But what would ye have us do? Give him a blank wall 
and a firing squad?’ 

‘It might not be a bad idea.’ 

‘Well, I like that. Of all the giming, contrary . ..’ 

He spits noisily. 

‘Listen here, Jim. It’s the bloody Government makes the 
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rules of this game. Not us. Aren’t the jails of this country 
stuffed with prisoners whose only crime is being good honest 
Republicans? Aren’t they tryin’ to smash the Movement with 
every kind of blackguardism? Couldn’t ye hunger-strike till 
the walls of yer belly met other and not a one know ye were 
even in jail? I tell ye we’re bloody outlaws—that’s what we 
are. This is the only way the fight can go on.’ 

The sun beats down on my face and seeps through my eye¬ 
lids. I feel too lazy and contented to reply. What is there to 
say anyhow? Mac has all the answers—match force against 
force, c unnin g against cunning, secrecy against secrecy. No 
use telling him that it is merely evil vindicated by evil. And 
that it will go on and on until nothing is left but a hard core 
of bitter hatred. 

A cloud passes across the sun, stroking my face with a cold 
hand. Perhaps we have already reached the stage where 
growth ceases and all chance of broadening out into some¬ 
thing massive and urgent has gone for ever. 

I fling away my cigarette and sniff at my fingers savouring 
the rich tang of smoke-scorched flesh. 

‘You’re wrong, Mac,’ I say. ‘As well might you piss 
against the wind and start calling down Heaven to witness 
the spatters.’ 

‘So ye’d have us sit down on our backsides and never so 
much as stir a hip to stop an ould skin-the-goat from rattin’ 
on us? Oh, there’s only the one cure for them boys—the 
bloody lead. That’s the medicine for them.’ 

‘But are you sure he is an informer?’ 

‘Wasn’t the hoor court-martialled? Isn’t that a fair 
enough crack of the whip for any man?’ 

I open my eyes. A gull floats belly up on the surface of the 
sky. I wait till it glides past the sun with only the tip of a 
wing scorched. I say: 

‘Can’t you for once in your life form an opinion of your 
own? You know the man’s record as well as I do. Through 
the whole racket from T6 on. Not a labour dispute or a bit of 
land agitation but he’d have to be in it up to the neck. In 
and out of jail as often as fingers and toes. And when he 



wasn’t in the Joy or the Glass-House or in Arbour Hill he 
was being kicked out of one job after another because of his 
activities. This is the man you’re so sure is an informer. Why, 
if they couldn’t batter information out of him each time he 
was arrested, is it likely he’ll slobber up anything now for a 
few lousy bob?’ 

‘But the court-martial. . .’ 

‘It be damned. Sitting in smug judgment with us to do its 
dirty work.’ 

‘What’s the use of talkin’ that way, Jim? Aren’t we only 
doin’ our duty as soldiers of the Republic? You’re not 
meanin’ to forsake yer principles because the goin’ gets 
rough. Sure a man’s life is a small thing when . . .’ 

‘Bullshit,’ I say. 

I roll over on to my stomach and wriggle forward to the 
lip of the crater. 

The gun in my pocket presses against my groin. 

Queer how much the lake seems to resemble an eye—a 
grotesque disembodied eye like the Cyclopean all-seeing eye 
of God that used to stare down at me from a holy picture in 
my bedroom—at night cold and antagonistic; in the 
morning with a knowing, malicious, I-told-you-so sneer. 

I say to myself: 

Hump you, I’ll bloody soon wipe that look off your dial. 
And I raise myself on my elbows, slip out the gun and let 
drive. The bullet drills a neat hole in the smooth water, the 
delayed sound of the impact coming up to me with a startled 
phut. Like a grunt of annoyance. I’ll swear on the Book that 
the sleek tawny surface gave a startled blink. 

Mac jumps up. 

‘God blast yer maggoty sowl, are ye gone mad?’ he shouts. 
‘D’ye want to have the whole countryside in on top of us?’ 

‘What d’ye think, ye’re doin’, anyway?’ he asks. 

‘Oh, just a bit of target practice for tonight,’ I say. 

And I let fly again. I don’t let up until I’ve emptied the 
revolver into the lake. Each time I fire I seem to reach down 
effortlessly and tease the water with a flicking fingertip. A 
feeling of power and immensity grips me. The giant shadow 
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sprawled out across the crater is my own. I have but to 
crouch down for sunlight to come foaming back, or stand 
erect for my shadow to darken the land. 

I get to my feet. 

‘Would you believe it, Mac,’ I say. ‘I’ve got an arm as 
long as ever reached down out of the sky.’ 

‘We’ll go,’ I say. 

Mac scratches his head. 

‘Christ, ye’re the odd bloody fowl,’ he says. 


2 

We trudge along in silence—the prisoner in front, Mac and 
I a few paces behind. At first we walked abreast but when the 
path commenced to narrow, winding in and out amongst the 
rocks, the two of us dropped back. There was no danger of 
the prisoner getting away—a full moon and a clear sky took 
care of that—but to be certain I knotted one end of a length 
of rope to his bound wrists, holding the other end myself in 
my left hand, the other gripping the gun in my pocket. It was 
a mistake. If the rope goes slack for an instant he pulls up, 
frozen into the tense attitude of a pointer. He remains like 
that, his whole body clenched in expectation, until I give a 
chuck at the rope and shout: 

‘Get going, blast you.’ 

Then he throws back his shoulders defiantly and moves off 
again. 

I try keeping the rope taut. Immediately he quickens his 
stride. It is as though the steady drag of the rope, twisting 
his bound arms back from his shoulders, is at once a menace 
urging him forward and a temporary guarantee of safety. He 
steps it out bravely with an insolent swagger to his shoulders. 

Everything assumes the fantastic logic of a dream. One 
moment I am trying to check a wild Gadarene rush towards 
destruction: the next it is myself who is being dragged along 
bewildered and protesting. 

1 try to concentrate. I tell myself: 
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‘You’ve got to plug this bowzie. A .45 bullet in the back of 
the poll and the job is done. Quick and clean. That’s all 
there is to it.’ 

But my thoughts keep coming back to the rope. It sets up 
a curious intimacy between myself and the man I am to kill. 
It is an umbilical cord linking us together, fusing our 
separate thoughts and feelings into a single consciousness. 

I feel my blood pounding through his veins. There is a 
gnawing pain at the back of my skull as though the casing 
of bone is stripped away exposing a palpitating web of 
shrinking tissue. My arms are tearing at their sockets; my 
wrists numb; my neck stiff from the effort of not looking 
back. I keep my gaze fixed on the path ahead but I cannot 
escape the casual beauty of the night—a star swinging below 
the moon, the sweep of the mountain black against the sky, 
the delicate moon-shadow of a leafless tree. Alert for the 
click of a cocked hammer. I catch the furtive scamperings 
and rustlings, the tiny comings and goings of the mountain. 
I am intensely aware of my own body. It brushes against my 
clothes like a kitten, neglected and importunate. I should 
like to press my cheek against the warm skin of my shoulder 
or run the palms of my hands down my flanks or grip a 
scruff of plump belly-flesh and feel the taut muscles beneath. 

A snipe gets up with a screech and a rush of wings. I jerk 
back on the rope. 

‘Sorry,’ I say. 

Then: 

‘Come on I Keep going!’ 

We move off again towards the gap, the prisoner striding 
along with the same jaunty swagger. 

I find myself keeping in step. Even placing my foot down 
where he has just trodden. 

I shorten my stride and half-close my eyes, allowing myself 
to be led along like a blind man. I count a hundred paces and 
look up. I am back in step again. 

I pick out a rock a long way ahead and guess the distance. 
Now, I decide, I shall not look up until I am level with it. 
I commence to count. Before I reach five hundred my gaze 
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drifts up. The barrier of rock is only a few minutes distant. 

The muscles of my legs go slack and the increasing tension 
settles in a warm lump in the pit of my stomach. I wonder if 
he feels the same way. Probably does. Kidneys loosening up 
too. Probably wetting himself by now. 

At this I become aware of my own urgent physical need. 
The gnawing discomfort helps to steady me. There is even 
something funny in the thought of the three of us, lined up, 
shoulder to shoulder, as we pumpship against a rock. You 
could hardly shoot a man after that. 

A hundred yards more. 

A dark cloud slides across the moon. Mac flashes on his 
torch, cutting down the beam with a cupped hand. It lights 
up the shabby coat, the frayed trouser-ends, the patched 
shoes. A hole gapes in one sock. At every step the ill-fitting 
shoe slides up and down emphasising the stained unlovely 
flesh. 

I won’t do it, I swear. So help me God, I won’t do it. 

The torch flicks off. Ahead lies the lake—a smooth sheet 
of polished steel rimmed with moon-bleached rock. 

An elbow is dug into my ribs. I can barely hear the 
whisper: 

‘Now!’ 

At the same moment the man swings round and faces me, 
whipping the rope out of my hand. 

‘Ye cowardly bastard,’ he says. 

I don’t even know that I’ve drawn the gun till I feel it leap 
in my hand. The bullet must have grazed a bone, for it 
whines away across the lake with the sound of ripping 
calico. 

He remains facing me, standing stiffly erect, feet sprawled 
apart, his face white and featureless against the dark back¬ 
ground of the mountain, the lake draped across his shoulders 
like a billowing silver cloak. 

‘Ye cowardly little rat,’ he says. 

I let him have it. The bullet goes home with a crunching 
kind of thump—like you drove your boot into a bag of meal. 
His mouth gapes open in a black soundless scream. His arms 



and shoulders jerk violently. You would swear for all the 
world that he is a great bird flapping pinioned wings in an 
effort to get off the ground. 

All at once the knees buckle under him and he slithers to 
the ground. He starts to scream—a thin wisp of sound like 
the whining of a peevish child. He drums Ids heels in the 
ground. 

Mac is shouting: 

‘Do something! For Christ’s sake do something!’ 

I see and hear all this, but it means nothing to me. Inside 
me is a cool, spacious emptiness. I am strong and light and 
spare—gutted clean of emotion. I am only aware of one 
thing—the limp, yielding beauty of the lake. It stirs up 
something inside me that I cannot control. I want to strip off 
my clothes and wade in, very, very slowly, letting it creep up 
my thighs, my belly, my chest. Up over my closed mouth and 
wide-open eyes until I am silvered over from head to feet. I 
want to slip down into the womb of the lake where there 
exists no impulse to feel or think or act; where there is 
nothing but a dim swaying silence. 

The twisting grotesque is still screaming: the other is 
down on his benders. Praying. 

Home - airy - mur - gaw - pray - frus - inner - noun - 
tower - death - men. 

Gabble and whimper become one unbearable irrelevancy. 

I go over to the writhing figure, I pour shot after shot into 
it. I keep jerking the trigger even after the revolver is empty. 
And all the time I keep shouting: 

‘Shut up, you bloody slob!’ 

Not knowing which of the two I mean until at last there 
is nothing left but the night and the black jaws of the moun¬ 
tain—and the lake. The kneeling man looks up at me. In the 
moonlight I can see his eyes flickering rapidly from side to 
side as though they are loose in their sockets. 

I fling down the gun and start running towards the lake. 

I run as in a dream—flying with gigantic strides on slug¬ 
gish leaden feet. Drawn irresistibly forward and just as power¬ 
fully held back. Dreamways the ground keeps pace with me. 
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I seem to make no headway. As well might I be ploughing 
through a snow-drift or a bank of cloud. 

I feel tired. All the strength and certainty has left me. 

I lean against a boulder, my head whirling dizzily. 

My left arm is numb. Aching abominably. I stare down 
stupidly. It is held out stiffly in front of me, the fist clenched, 
the thumb still pressing down on a non-existent rope. 

The emptiness fills up inside me with a sickening rush. I 
press my forehead against the cool surface of the rock, teeth 
gritted, eyes squeezed tight, fighting down the choking waves 
of loathing and nausea. I hate myself and every living 
creature. I hate the loyalties and prejudices that bring us 
buzzing together like dung-flies. I hate the night and the 
mountain and the pale-faced bitch of a lake. All that has 
happened tonight will mean no more to her than a splash 
and a few fugitive ripples—the merest shadow of a frown of 
disgust on the lovely ageless face. 

My knees are shaking, my eyes scalded, I keep gulping 
down mouthfuls of bile. 

Mac is beside me. He says: 

‘Ye’re a hard man all right, Jim. Ye made a proper 
butcher’s shop of him.’ 

‘Well,’ he says. ‘We’d better be startin’ in if we’re to have 
his nibs dumped before mornin’.’ 

My stomach gives a final heave and I retch up the griping 
bitterness inside me. 

I feel his arm firm across my shoulders. I hear him 
murmuring to himself. 

‘Ho-ly God! Oh, Ho-ly God!’ 

He starts slapping my back vigorously. 

‘Spit it up, lad. It’s better out than chokin’ ye.’ 

He stops. His fingers drum a tattoo on the back of my 
neck. 

‘Bejazus, ye’re an odd duck surely,’ he says. 
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SUCH STUFF 
John Brunner 


With the leads of the electroencephalograph stringing out 
from his skull like webs spun by a drunken spider, the soft 
adhesive pads laid on his eyes like pennies. Starling resembled 
a corpse which time had festooned with its musty garlands. 
But a vampire-corpse, plump and rosy in its state of not- 
quite-death. The room was as still as any mausoleum, but it 
smelt of floor-polish, not dust; his coffin was a hospital bed 
and his shroud a fluffless cotton blanket. 

Except for the little yellow pilot lights in the electronic 
equipment beside the bed, which could just be seen through 
the ventilation holes in the casings, the room was in darkness. 
But when Wills opened the door from the corridor the shaft 
of light which came over his shoulder enabled him to see 
Starling clearly. 

He would rather not have seen him at all—laid out thus, 
lacking candles only because he was not dead. That could be 
remedied, given the proper tools: a sharpened stake, a silver 
bullet, crossroads at which to conduct the burial—. 

Wills checked himself, his face prickly with new sweat. 
It had hit him again! The insane idea kept recurring, like 
reflex, like pupils expanding under belladonna, for all he 
could do to drive it down. Starling lay like a corpse because 
he had grown used to not pulling loose the leads taped to his 
head— that's all! That's all! That's all! 

He used the words like a club to beat his mind into 
submission. Starling had slept like this for months. He lay 
on one side, in a typical sleeper’s attitude, but because of the 
leads he barely moved enough in the course of a night to 
disturb the bedclothes. He breathed naturally. Everything 
was normal. 
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Except that he had done it for months, which was in¬ 
credible and impossible and not in the least natural. 

Shaking from head to foot, Wilis began to step back 
through the door. As he did so, it happened again—now it 
was happening dozens of times a night. A dream began. 

The electroencephalograph recorded a change in brain 
activity. The pads on Starling’s eyes sensed eye movements 
and signalled them. A relay closed. A faint but shrill buzzer 
sounded. 

Starling grunted, stirred, moved economically as though 
to dislodge a fly that had settled on him. The buzzer stopped. 
Starling had been woken; the thread of his dream was 
snapped. 

And he was asleep again. 

Wills visualised him waking fully and realising he was 
not alone in the room. Cat-silent, he crept back into the 
corridor and closed the door, his heart thundering as though 
he had had a narrow escape from disaster. 

Why? In daytime he could talk normally with Starling, run 
tests on him as impersonally as on anyone else. Yet at night—. 

He slapped down visions of Starling by day, Starling 
corpse-like in his bed at night, and moved down the long 
corridor with his teeth set to save them from chattering. 
He paused at other doors, pressing his ear to them or 
glancing inside for a moment. Some of those doors led to 
private infernos which ought to have jarred on his own 
normality with shocking violence, as they always used to. 
But none affected him like Starling’s passiveness—not even 
the moaning prayers of the woman in Room 11, who was 
being hounded to death by imaginary demons. 

Conclusion: his normality had gone. 

That thought also recurred in spite of attempts to blank 
it out. In the long corridor which framed his aching mind 
like a microwave guide tube, Wills faced it. And found 
no grounds for rejecting it. They were in the wards; he in 
the corridor. So what? Starling was in a ward, and he was 
not a patient. He was sane, free to leave whenever he wished. 
In remaining here he was simply being co-operative. 
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And telling him to go away would solve nothing at all. 

His rounds were over. He went back towards the office 
like a man resolutely marching towards inevitable doom. 
Lambert—the duty nurse—was snoring on the couch in the 
corner; it was against regulations for the duty nurse to 
sleep, but Wills had had more than he could bear of the 
man’s conversation about drink and women and what he 
was missing tonight on television and had told him to lie 
down. 

He prodded Lambert to make him close his mouth and 
sat down to the desk, drawing the night report towards him. 
On the printed lines of the form his hand crawled with its 
shadow limping behind, leaving a trail of words contorted 
like the path of a crazy snail. 

5 a.m. All quiet except Room 11. Patient there normal. 

Then he saw what he had written. Angrily he slashed a line 
through the last word, another and another till it was 
illegible, and substituted ‘much as usual’. Normal! 

I am in the asylum of myself. 

He tilted the lamp on the desk so it shone on his face and 
turned to look at himself in the wall-mirror provided for 
the use of female duty nurses. He was a little haggard after 
the night without sleep, but nothing else was visibly wrong 
with him. Much as usual, like the patient in Room 11. 

And yet Starling was sleeping the night away without 
dreams, undead. 

Wills started, fancying that something black and thread¬ 
like had brushed his shoulder. A picture came to him of 
Starling reaching out from his bed with the tentacle leads 
of the e.e.g., as if he were emitting them from spinnerets, 
and weaving the hospital together into a net of his own, 
trapping Wills in the middle like a fly. 

He pictured himself being drained of his juices, like a 
fly. 

Suddenly Lambert was sitting up on the couch, his eyes 
flicking open like the shutters of a house being aired for a 
new day. He said, ‘What’s the matter, doc? You’re as white 
as a flaming sheet I’ 
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There was no black thread-like thing on his shoulder. 
Wills said with an effort, ‘Nothing. Just tired, I think.’ 

He thought of sleeping, and wondered what he would 
dream. 


The day was bright and warm. He was never good at 
sleeping in the daytime; when he woke for the fourth or 
fifth time, unrested, he gave up. It was Daventry’s day for 
coming here, he remembered. Maybe he should go and talk 
to him. 

He dressed and went out of doors, his eyes dark-ringed. 
In the garden a number of the less ill patients were working 
listlessly. Daventry and the matron moved among them, 
complimenting them on their flowers, their thorough weed¬ 
ing, the lack of aphis and blackfly. Daventry had no interest 
in gardening except insofar as it was useful for therapy. The 
patients, no matter how twisted their minds were, recognised 
this, but Daventry apparently didn’t know they knew. Wills 
might have laughed, but he felt laughter was receding from 
him. Unused faculties, like unused limbs, atrophy. 

Daventry saw him approach. The bird-eyes behind his 
glasses flicked poultry-wise over him, and a word passed 
from the thin-lipped mouth to the matron, who nodded and 
moved away. The sharp face was lit by a smile; brisk legs 
began to carry him over the tidy lawn, which was not mown 
by the patients because mowers were too dangerous. 

‘Ah, Harry!’ in Daventry’s optimistic voice. ‘I want a 
word with you. Shall we go to the office?’ He took Wills’s 
arm as he turned, companionably; Wills, who found the 
habit intolerable, broke the grip before it closed. 

He said, ‘As it happens, I want a word with you too.’ 

The edginess of his tone sawed into Daventry’s composure. 
The bird-eyes scanned his face, the head tipped a little on one 
side. The list of Daventry’s mannerisms was a long one, but 
he knew the reasons for all of them and often explained 
them. 

‘Hah!’ he said. ‘I can guess what this will be about!’ 

They passed into the building and walked side by side 
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with their footsteps beating irregularly like two palpitating 
hearts. In the passageway Daventry spoke again. 

‘I presume there’s been no change in Starling, or you’d 
have left a note for me—you were on night duty last night, 
weren’t you? I didn’t see him today, unfortunately; I was 
at a conference and didn’t get here till lunchtime.’ 

Wills looked straight ahead, to the looming door of 
Daventry’s office. He said, ‘No—no change. But that’s what 
I wanted to talk about. I don’t think we should go on.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Daventry. It was automatic. It meant something 
altogether different, like ‘I’m astonished’—but profession¬ 
ally Daventry disavowed astonishment. The office accepted 
them, and they sat down to the idiot noise of a bluebottle 
hammering its head on the window. 

‘Why not?’ Daventry said abruptly. 

Wills had not yet composed his answer. He could hardly 
speak of the undead Starling with pads on his eyes like 
pennies, of the black tentacles reaching out through the 
hospital night, of the formulated but suppressed notion that 
he must be treated with sharp stakes and silver bullets, and 
soon. He was forced to throw up improvisation like an 
emergency earthwork, knowing it could be breached at a 
dozen points. 

‘Well—all our other cases suggest that serious mental 
disturbance results from interference with the dreaming 
process. Even the most resistant of our other volunteers 
broke down after less than two weeks. We’ve prevented 
Starling from dreaming every night for five months now, and 
even if there are no signs of harm yet it’s probable that we 
are harming him.’ 

Daventry had lit a cigarette while Wills talked. Now he 
waved it in front of him, as though to ward off Wills’s 
arguments with an adequate barrier—a wisp of smoke. 

‘Good gracious, Harry!’ he said affably. ‘What damage 
are we doing? Did you detect any signs of it last time you 
ran Starling through the tests?’ 

‘No—that was last week and he’s due for another run 
tomorrow—no, what I’m saying is that everything points to 
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dreaming being essential. We may not have a test in the 
battery which shows the effect of depriving Starling of his 
dreams, but the effect must be there.’ 

Daventry gave a neutral nod. He said, ‘Have you asked 
Starling’s own opinion on this?’ 

Again, concede defeat from honesty: ‘Yes. He said he’s 
perfectly happy to go on. He said he feels fine.’ 

‘Where is he at the moment?’ 

‘Today’s Tuesday. He goes to see his sister in the town on 
Tuesday afternoons. I could check if you like, but—’ 

Daventry shrugged. ‘Don’t bother. I have good news for 
you, you see. In my view, six months is quite long enough 
to establish Starling’s tolerance of dream-deprivation. 
What’s next of interest is the nature of his dreams when he’s 
allowed to resume. So in three weeks from now I propose to 
end the experiment and find out.’ 

‘He’ll probably wake himself up reflexively,’ Wills said. 

Daventry was prepared to take the words with utmost 
seriousness. He said, ‘What makes you think that?’ . 

Wills had meant it as a bitter joke; when he reconsidered, 
he found reasons after all. He said, ‘The way he’s stood the 
treatment when no one else could. Like everyone else we 
tested, his dreaming frequency went up in the first few days; 
then it peaked at about thirty-four times a night, and dropped 
back to its current level of about twenty-six, which has 
remained constant for about four months now. Why? His 
mind seems to be malleable, and I can’t believe that. People 
need dreams; a man who can manage without them is as 
unlikely as someone who can do without food or water.’ 

‘So we thought,’ Daventry said briskly. Wills could see 
the conference papers being compiled in his mind, the 
reports for the Journal of Psychology and the four pages in 
Scientific American, with photographs. And so on. ‘So we 
thought. Until we happened across Starling, and he just 
proved we were wrong.’ 

‘I—’ began Wills. Daventry took no notice and went on. 

‘Dement’s work at Mount Sinai wasn’t utterly definitive, 
you know. Clinging to first findings is a false attitude. 
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We’re now compelled to drop the idea that dreaming is 
indispensable, because Starling has gone without dreams 
for months and so far as we can tell—oh, I grant that : so far 
and no further—he hasn’t suffered under the experience.’ 

He knocked ash into a bowl on his desk. ‘Well, that was 
my news for you, Harry: that we finish the Starling series at 
the six-month mark. Then we’ll see if he goes back to normal 
dreaming. There was nothing unusual about his dreaming 
before he volunteered; it will be most interesting . ..’ 

It was cold comfort, but it did give him a sort of deadline 
to work to. It also rid him of part of the horror he had 
suffered from having to face the presence in his mind of the 
vampire-corpse like a threat looming down the ydiole 
length of his future life-path. It actually heartened him till 
the time came, the following afternoon, to re-test Starling. 

He sat waiting in his office for half an hour beforehand, 
because everything was otherwise quiet and because before 
he came up for psychological examination Starling always 
underwent a physical examination by another member of 
the staff. Not that the physicals ever turned anything up. 
But the psychological hadn’t either. It was all in Wills’s 
mind. Or in Starling’s. Bpt if it was in Starling’s he himself 
didn’t know. 

He knew the Starling file almost by heart now—thick, 
much thumbed, annotated by himself and by Daventry. 
Nonetheless he turned back to the beginning of it, to the 
time five months and a week ago when Starling was just one 
volunteer among six men and six women engaged in a 
follow-up to check on Dement’s findings of 1960 with 
superior equipment. 

There were transcripts of dreams with Freudian commen¬ 
tary, in their limited way extraordinarily revealing, but not 
giving a hint of the most astonishing secret—that Starling 
could get by without them. 

I am in a railway station. People are going to work and 
coming home at the same time. A tall man approaches and 
asks for my ticket. I try to explain that I haven't bought one 
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yet. He grows angry and calls a policeman, but the policeman 
is my grandfather. I cannot understand what he says. 

I am talking to one of my schoolteachers, Mr. Bullen. I am 
very rich and I have come to visit my old school. I am very 
happy. I invite Mr. Bullen to ride in my car which is big and 
new. When he gets in the door handle comes off in his hand. 
The door won't lock. / cannot start the engine. The car is old 
and covered with rust. Mr. Bullen is very angry but I do not 
care very much. 

I am in a restaurant. The menu is in French and I order 
something I don't know. When it comes I can't eat it. I call 
the manager to make a complaint and he arrives in a sailor's 
imiform. The restaurant is on a boat and rocks so that I feel 
ill. The manager says he will put me in irons. People in the 
restaurant laugh at me. I break the plates on which the food 
is served, but they make no noise and no one notices. So I eat 
the food after all. 

That last one was exactly what you would expect from 
Starling, Wills thought. He ate the food after all, and liked 
it. 

These were records extracted from the control period— 
the week during which his dreams and those of the other 
volunteers were being noted for comparison with later ones, 
after the experiment had terminated. In all the other eleven 
cases that was from three days to thirteen days later. But 
in Starling’s—! 

The dreams fitted Starling admirably. Miserable, small- 
minded, he had gone through life being frustrated, and hence 
the dreams went wrong for him, sometimes through the 
intervention of figures of authority from childhood, such as 
his hated grandfather and the schoolteacher. It seemed that 
he never fought back; he—ate the food after all. 

No wonder he was content to go on co-operating in 
Daventry’s experiment. Wills thought bleakly. With free 
board and lodging, no outside problems involved, he was 
probably in paradise. 

Or a kind of gratifying hell. 

He turned up the dreams of the other volunteers—the 
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ones who had been driven to quit after a few nights. The 
records of their control week showed without exception 
indications of sexual tension, dramatised resolutions of 
problems, positive attacks on personal difficulties. Only 
Starling provided continual evidence of total surrender. 

Not that he was outwardly inadequate. Considering the 
frustration he had endured first from his parents, then from 
his tyrannical grandfather and his teachers, he had adjusted 
well. He was mild-mannered and rather shy, and he lived 
with his sister and her husband, but he held down a fairly 
good job, and he had a small, constant circle of acquain¬ 
tances mainly met through his sister’s husband, on whom 
he made no great impression but who all ‘quite liked’ him. 

Quite was a word central to Starling’s life. Hardly any 
absolutes. Yet—his dreams to the contrary—he could never 
have surrendered altogether. He’d made the best of things. 

The volunteers were a mixed bag: seven students, a 
teacher on sabbatical leave, an out-of-work actor, a strug¬ 
gling writer, a beatnik who didn’t care, and Starling. They 
were subjected to the process developed by Dement at New 
York’s Mount Sinai Hospital, as improved and automatised 
by Daventry—the process still being applied to Starling 
even now, which woke him with a buzzer whenever the signs 
indicating dreaming occurred. In the eleven other cases, the 
effect found was the same as what Dement established: 
interrupting the subject’s dreaming made them nervous, 
irritable, victims of uncontrolled nervous tension. The 
toughest quit after thirteen days. 

Except for Starling, that was to say. 

It wasn’t having their sleep disturbed that upset them; 
that could be proved by waking them between, instead of 
during, dreams. It was not being allowed to dream that 
caused trouble. 

In general, people seemed to spend about an hour a 
night dreaming, in four or five ‘instalments’. This indicated 
that dreaming served a purpose: what? Dissipation of 
anti-social tensions? A grooming of the ego as repressed 
desires were satisfied? That was too glib an answer. But 
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without Starling to cock a snook in their faces, the experi¬ 
menters would have accepted a similar generalisation and 
left the matter there till the distant day when the science of 
mind was better equipped to weigh and measure the 
impalpable stuff of dreams. 

Only Starling had cropped up. At first he reacted predict¬ 
ably. The frequency of his dreaming shot up from five times 
a night to twenty, thirty and beyond, as the buzzer aborted 
each embryo dre am, whirling into nothing his abominable 
grandfather, his tyrannical teachers—. 

Was there a clue there? Wills had wondered that before. 
Was it possible that, whereas other people needed to dream. 
Starling hated it? Were his dreams so miserable that to go 
without them was a liberation to him? 

The idea was attractive, because straightforward, but it 
didn’t hold water. In the light of previous experiments, it 
was about equivalent to saying that a man could be liberated 
from the need to excrete by denying him food and water. 

But there was no detectable effect on Starling! He had 
not lost weight, nor grown more irritable; he talked lucidly, 
he responded within predictable limits to IQ tests and 
Rorschach tests and every other test Wills could find. 

It was purely unnatural. 

Wills checked himself. Facing his own reaction squarely, 
he saw it for what it must be—an instinctive but irrational 
fear like the fear of the stranger who comes over the hill 
with a different accent and different table-manners. Starling 
was human; ergo, his reactions were natural; ergo, either 
the other experiments had agreed by coincidence and 
dreaming wasn’t indispensable, or Starling’s reactions were 
the same as everyone’s and were just being held down until 
they blew like a boiler straining past its tested pressure. 

There were only three more weeks to go, of course. 

The habitual shy knock came at the door. Wills grunted 
for Starling to come in, and wondered as he looked at him 
how the sight of him passive in bed could inspire him to 
thoughts of garlic, sharpened stakes and burial at cross¬ 
roads. 
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The fault must be in his own mind, not in Starling’s. 

The tests were exactly as usual. That wrecked Wills’s 
tentative idea about Starling welcoming the absence of his 
dreams. If indeed he was liberated from a burden, that 
should show up in a trend towards a stronger, more assured 
personality. The microscopic trend he actually detected 
could be assigned to the fact that for several months Starling 
had been in this totally undemanding and restful environ¬ 
ment. 

No help there. 

He shoved aside the pile of test papers. ‘Mr. Starling,’ he 
said, ‘what made you volunteer for these experiments in the 
first place? I must have asked you before, but I’ve forgotten.’ 

It was all on the file, but he wanted to check. 

‘Why, I don’t really know, doctor,’ Starling’s mild voice 
said. Starling’s cow-like eyes rested on his face. ‘I think my 
sister knew someone who had volunteered, and my brother- 
in-law is a blood donor and kept saying that everyone 
should do something to benefit society, and while I didn’t 
like the idea of being bled because I’ve never liked injections 
and things like that this idea seemed all right, so I said I’d 
do it. Then of course when Dr. Daventry said I was unusual 
and would I go on with it I said I hadn’t suffered by it and 
I didn’t see why I shouldn’t if it was in the cause of science—. 

The voice droned on, adding nothing new. Starling was 
very little interested in new things. He had never asked 
Wills the purpose of any test he submitted to; probably he 
had never asked his own doctor what was on a prescription 
form filled out for him, being content to regard the medical 
abbreviations as a kind of talisman. Perhaps he was so used 
to being snubbed or choked off if he showed too much 
interest that he felt he was incapable of understanding the 
pattern of which Wills and the hospital formed part. 

He was malleable. It was the galling voice of his brother- 
in-law, sounding off about his uselessness, which pushed 
him into this. Watching him. Wills realised that the decision 
to offer himself for the experiment was probably the biggest 
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he had ever taken, comparable in the life of anyone else with 
a decision to marry, or to go into a monastery. And yet that 
was wrong, too. Starling didn’t take decisions on such a 
level. Things like that would merely happen to him. 

Impulsively Wills said, ‘And how about when the experi¬ 
ment is over, Mr. Starling? I suppose it can’t go on for ever. 

Placid, the voice shaped inevitable words. ‘Well, you 
know, doctor, I hadn’t given that very much thought.’ 

No, it wasn’t a liberation to him to be freed of his 
dreaming. It was nothing to him. Nothing was anything to 
him. Starling was undead. Starling was neuter in a human 
scale of values. Starling was the malleable thing that filled 
the hole available for it, the thing without will of its own 
which made the best of what there was and did nothing 
more. 

Wills wished he could punish the mind that gave him such 
thoughts, and asked their source to go from him. But 
though his physical presence went, his nonexistent existence 
stayed, and burned and loomed and was impassive and 
cocked snooks in every hole and comer of Wills’s chaotic 
brain. 

Those last three weeks were the worst of all. The silver 
bullet and the sharpened stake, the crossroads for the 
burial—Wills chained the images down in his mind, but he 
ached from the strain of hanging on to the chains. Horror, 
horror, horror, sang an eldritch voice somewhere deep and 
dark within him. Not natural, said another in a profession¬ 
ally judicious tone. He fought the voices and thought of 
other things. 

Daventry said—and was correct according to the principles 
of the experiment, of course—that so as to have a true 
control for comparison they must simply disconnect the 
buzzer attached to the e.e.g. when the time came, and not 
tell Starling what they had done, and see what happened. 
He would be free to finish his dreams again. Perhaps they 
would be more vivid, and he would remember more clearly 
after such a long interruption. He would— 
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But Wills listened with only half an ear. They hadn’t 
predicted Starling’s reaction when they deprived him of 
dreams; why should they be able to predict what would 
happen when he received them back? A chill premonition 
iced solid in his mind, but he did not mention it to Daventry. 
What it amounted to was this: whatever Starling’s response 
was, it would be the wrong one. 

He told Daventry of his partial breaking of the news that 
the experiment was to end, and his chief frowned. 

‘That’s a pity, Harry,’ he said. ‘Even Starling might put 
two and two together when he realises six months have gone 
by. Never mind. We’ll let it run for another few days, shall 
we? Let him think that he was wrong about the deadline.’ 

He looked at the calendar. ‘Give him three extra days,’ 
he said. ‘Cut it on the fourth. How’s that?’ 

By coincidence—or not?—Wills’s turn for night duty 
came up again on that day; it came up once in eight days, 
and the last few times had been absolutely unbearable. He 
wondered if Daventry had selected the date deliberately. 
Maybe. What difference did it make? 

He said, ‘Will you be there to see what happens?’ 

Daventry’s face set in a reflex mask of regret. ‘Unfor¬ 
tunately no—I’m attending a congress in Italy that week. 
But I have absolute confidence in you, Harry, you know 
that. By the way, I’m doing up a paper on Starling for 
Journ. Psych.’ —mannerism, as always: he made it into the 
single word ‘jurnsike’—‘and I think you should appear as 
co-author.’ 

Cerberus duly sopped, Daventry went on his way. 

That night the duty nurse was Green, a small clever man 
who knew judo. In a way that was a relief; Wills usually 
didn’t mind Green’s company, and had even learned some 
judo holds from him, useful for restraining but not harming 
violent patients. Tonight, though . . . 

They spoke desultorily together for the first half-hour of 
the shift, but Wills sometimes lost track of the conversation 
because his mind’s eye was distracted by a picture of what 
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was going on in that room along the corridor where Starling 
held embalmed court among shadows and pilot lights. No 
one breached his privacy now as he went to bed; he did 
everything for himself, attached the leads, planted the penny- 
pads on his eyes, switched on the equipment. There was 
some risk of him discovering that the buzzer was discon¬ 
nected, but it had always been set to sound only after thirty 
minutes or more of typical simple sleep-readings. 

Starling, though he never did anything to tire himself out, 
always went to sleep quickly. Another proof of his malleable 
mind, Wills thought sourly. To get into bed suggested going 
to sleep, and he slept. 

Usually it was three-quarters of an hour before the first 
attempted dream would burgeon in his round skull. For six 
months and a couple of days the buzzer had smashed the 
first and all that followed; the sleeper had adjusted his 
position without much disturbing the bedding, and— 

But not tonight. 

After forty minutes Wills got up, dry-lipped. ‘I’ll be in 
Starling’s room if you want me,’ he said. ‘We’ve turned off 
his buzzer, and he’s due to start dreaming again—normally.’ 
The word sounded unconvincing. 

Green nodded, picking up a magazine from the table. 
‘On to something pretty unusual there, aren’t we, doc?’ he 
said. 

‘God only knows,’ Wills said, and went out. 

His heart was pumping so loudly he felt it might waken 
the sleepers around him; his footsteps sounded like colossal 
hammer-blows and his blood roared in his ears. He had to 
fight a dizzy, tumbling sensation which made the still lines 
of the corridor—floor-with-wall a pair of lines, wall-with- 
ceiling another pair—twist like a four-strand plait, like the 
bit of a hand-drill or a stick of candy turned mysteriously 
and topologically outside-in. Swaying as though drunk he 
came to Starling’s door and watched his hand go to the 
handle. 

I refuse the responsibility. I’ll refuse to co-author the paper 
on him. It's Daventry’s fault. 
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Nonetheless he acquiesced in opening the door, as he had 
acquiesced all along in the experiment. 

He was intellectually aware that he entered soundlessly, 
but he imagined himself going like an elephant on broken 
glass. Everything was as usual, except of course the buzzer. 

He drew a rubber-shod chair to a position from which he 
could watch the paper tapes being paid out by the e e.g., 
and sat down. As yet there were only typical early-sleep 
rhythms—Starling had not yet started his first dream of the 
night. If he waited till that dream arrived, and saw that all was 
going well, perhaps it would lay the phantoms in his mind. 

He put his hand in the pocket of his jacket and closed it 
around a clove of garlic. 

Startled, he drew the garlic out and stared at it. He had no 
memory of putting it there. But last time he was on night 
duty and haunted by the undead appearance of Starling as 
he slept, he had spent most of the silent hours drawing 
batwing figures, stabbing their hearts with the point of his 
pencil, sketching crossroads around them, throwing the 
paper away with the hole pierced in the centre of the sheet. 

Oh, God! It was going to be such a relief to be free of this 
obsession! 

But at least providing himself with a clove of garlic was a 
harmless symptom. He dropped it back in his pocket. He 
noticed two things at the same time directly afterwards. The 
first was the alteration in the line on the e.e.g. tapes which 
indicated the beginning of a dream. The second was that he 
had a very sharp pencil in his pocket, as well as the clove of 
garlic— 

No, not a pencil. He took it out and saw that it was a 
piece of rough wood, about eight inches long, pointed at one 
end. That was all he needed. That, and something to drive 
it home with. He fumbled in all his pockets. He was carrying 
a rubber hamm er for testing reflexes. Of course, that 
wouldn’t do, but anyway ... 

Chance had opened a gap in Starling’s pyjama jacket. 
He poised the stake carefully over his heart and swung the 



As though the flesh were soft as cheese, the stake sank 
home. Blood welled up around it like a spring in mud, 
trickled over Starling’s chest, began to stain the bed. 
Starling himself did not awaken, but simply went more 
limp—naturally, for he was undead and not asleep. Sweating 
Wills let the rubber hammer fall and wondered at what he 
had done. Relief filled him as the unceasing stream of blood 
filled the bed. 

The door behind him was ajar. Through it he heard the 
cat-light footfalls of Green, and his voice saying urgently, 
‘It’s Room 11, doc! I think she’s—’ 

And then Green saw what had been done to Starling. 

His eyes wide with amazement, he turned to stare at 
Wills. His mouth worked, but for a while his expression 
conveyed more than the unshaped words he uttered. 

‘ Doc /’ Green said finally, and that was all. 

Wills ignored him. He looked down at the undead, seeing 
the blood as though it were luminous paint in the dim-lit 
room—on his hands, his coat, the floor, the bed, flooding 
out now in a river, pouring from the pens that waggled the 
traces of a dream on the paper tapes, making his feet 
squelch stickily in his wet shoes. 

‘You’ve wrecked the experiment,’ Daventry said coldly 
as he came in. ‘After I’d been generous enough to offer you co¬ 
authorship of my paper in Joum. Psych., too! How could you?’ 

Hot shame flooded into Wills’s mind. He would never 
be able to face Daventry again. 

‘We must call a policeman,’ Daventry said with authority. 
‘Fortunately he always said he thought he ought to be a 
blood donor.’ 

He took up from the floor a gigantic syringe, like a 
hypodermic for a titan, and after dipping the needle into 
the river of blood hauled on the plunger. The red level rose 
inside the glass. 

And click. 

Through a crack in Wills’s benighted skull a fact dropped. 
Daventry was in Italy. Therefore he couldn’t be here. 
Therefore he wasn’t. Therefore— 
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Wills felt his eyes creak open like old heavy doors on 
hinges stiff with rust, and found that he was looking down at 
Starling in the bed. The pens tracing the activity of his brain 
had reverted to a typical sleep-rhythm. There was no stake. 
There was no blood. 

Weak with relief, Wills shuddered at remembered horror. 
He leaned back in his chair, struggling to understand. 

He had told himself that whatever Starling’s reaction to. 
being given back his dreams might be, it would be the wrong 
one. Well, here it was. He couldn’t have predicted it. But 
he could explain it now—more or less. Though the mechanics 
of it would have to wait a while. 

If he was right about Starling, a lifetime of frustration and 
making the best of things had sapped his power of action to 
the point at which he never even considered tackling an 
obstacle. He would just meekly try and find a way around 
it. If there wasn’t one—well, there wasn’t, and he left it at 
that. 

Having his dreams stopped was an obstacle. The eleven 
other volunteers, more aggressive, had developed symptoms 
which expressed their resentment in manifold ways: irrita¬ 
bility, rage, insulting behaviour. But not Starling. To 
Starling it was un think able to express resentment. 

Patiently, accustomed to disappointment because that 
was the constant feature of his life, he had sought a way 
around the obstacle. And he had found it. He had learned 
how to dream with someone else’s min d instead of his own. 

Of course, until tonight the buzzer had broken off every 
dream he attempted, and he had endured that like everything 
else. But tonight there was no buzzer, and he had dreamed 
in and with Wills. The driving of the stake, the blood, the 
intrusion of Green, the appearance of Daventry, were part 
of a dream to which Wills contributed some images and 
Starling contributed the rest, such as the policeman who 
didn’t have time to arrive, and the giant hypodermic. He 
feared injections. 

Wills made up his mind. Daventry wouldn’t believe him— 
not unless he experienced the phenomenon himself—but 
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that was a problem for tomorrow. Right now he had had 
enough, and more than enough. He was going to re-connect 
the buzzer and get to hell out of here. 

He tried to lift his arm towards the boxes of equipment 
on the bedside table, and was puzzled to find it heavy and 
sluggish. Invisible weights seemed to hang on his wrist. 
Even when, sweating, he managed to force his hand towards 
the buzzer his fingers felt like sausages and would not grip 
the delicate wire he had to attach to the terminal. 

He had fought for what seemed like an eternity, and was 
crying with frustration, when he finally understood: 

The typical pattern of all Starling’s dreams centred on 
failure to achieve what he attempted; he expected his 
greatest efforts to be disappointed. Hence Wills, his mind 
somehow linked to Starling’s and his consciousness seeming 
to Starling to be a dream, would never be able to re-connect 
that buzzer. 

Wills let his hands fall limp on his dangling arms. He 
looked at Starling, naked fear rising in his throat. How much 
dreaming could a man do in a single night when he had been 
deprived for six mortal months? 

In his pocket was a sharp wooden stake and a hammer. 
He was going to put an end to Starling’s dreaming once for 
all. 

He was still in the chair, weeping without tears, tied by 
invisible chains, when Starling awoke puzzled in Ihe 
morning and found him. 
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THE PLAGUE AT BERGAMO 
Jens Peter Jacobsen 


Old Bergamo nestled on the summit of a little mountain, 
hedged around with walls and gates, and New Bergamo 
nestled at the foot of the mountain, open to the four winds 
of heaven. 

One day the plague broke out down in the new town and 
spread frightfully; a great many people died, and the others 
fled across the plains to the four corners of the world. The 
citizens of Old Bergamo set fire to the forsaken town in 
order to purify the air, but it did no good; people began to 
die up there, too, at first one a day, then five, then ten, and 
finally twenty, and very many more as the plague reached 
its climax. 

They could not flee as the inhabitants of the new town 
had done. There were a few who tried it, but they led the life 
of hunted animals, hiding in ditches and in underground 
channels, under hedges and in green fields; for the first 
refugees from the plague had carried it with them into the 
homes of the peasants, and now' the latter stoned any 
stranger they met, hunted him off their land, or felled him 
to the ground, like a mad dog, without mercy or pity; for 
they thought it justifiable self-defence. 

The people in Old Bergamo, therefore, were obliged to 
remain where they were, and day by day it grew hotter, and 
day by day the horrible disease clutched the town more 
fiercely. Fear grew to madness, and it seemed as if the earth 
had swallowed up what little order and good government 
there had once been, and brought forth evil instead. 

When the plague first broke out, the people worked 
together in unity and concord; they took care that the bodies 
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were decently buried, and saw to it that great bonfires were 
lighted every day on the market-places and squares in order 
that the wholesome smoke might blow through the streets. 
Juniper and vinegar were provided for the poor, and, above 
everything else, the people gathered early and late in the 
churches. Alone and in processions, they carried their 
prayers to God, and every evening, when the sun sank to 
rest, the bells of all churches called mournfully to heaven 
from a hundred swinging throats. Fasts were ordered, and 
the holy relics were shown each day on the altars. 

Finally, one day, when they did not know what else to do, 
they proclaimed from the balcony of the town hall, amid the 
sound of trumpets and trombones, that the Holy Virgin 
should be the podesta or ruler of their town henceforth and 
in all eternity. 

But it did no good, nothing did any good. When the 
people perceived this, and became gradually convinced that 
heaven could not or would not help, they did not simply 
fold their hands in their laps and say: ‘We are prepared for 
the worst.’ No, it seemed as if sin had developed from a 
secret, imperceptible disease into a horrible visible and 
raging plague, which worked hand in hand with the physical 
pestilence, and endeavoured to murder the soul, as the other 
destroyed the body. Their proceedings were so incredible, 
their wickedness so immense! The air was filled with 
blasphemy and ungodliness, with the groans of gluttons and 
the howling of drunkards, and the wildest night never covered 
more debauchery than was displayed there in .broad day¬ 
light. 

‘Let us eat to-day, for to-morrow we die!’ It seemed as if 
they had set these words to music, which was played by 
many different instruments in a ceaseless, hellish concert. 
Ay, if every possible sin had not already been discovered, 
they would surely have unearthed it now, for there was no 
path which they, in their worthlessness, were not ready to 
follow. The most unnatural vices flourished among them, 
and even the rare sins of necromancy, magic, and exorcism 
were well known to them; for there were many who expected 
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from the powers in hell the protection Heaven had not 
vouchsafed them. 

Anything approaching compassion or readiness to help 
one another disappeared from their characters; each thought 
only of himself. A sick man was considered a common foe, 
and if some unfortunate happened to fall in the street, 
exhausted with the first feverish dizziness of the plague, no 
door was opened to him—no, they pricked him with their 
spears and threw stones at him, forcing him to crawl out of 
the way of those who were still sound. 

Day by day the plague increased. The summer sun blazed 
down on the town; no drop of rain fell; no breath of wind 
stirred. The corpses rotting in the houses and the corpses 
carelessly buried bred a stench, which permeated the 
motionless atmosphere of the streets and attracted swarms 
and clouds of ravens and crows, until the walls and roofs 
were black with them. Round about on the outside wall of 
the town were perched marvellous, large, foreign birds from 
far away, with beaks eager for spoil and claws expectantly 
crooked; there they sat and looked do\*m with their calm, 
greedy eyes, as if waiting for the whole unfortunate town to 
be turned into one single carrion-pit. 

Eleven weeks had passed since the outbreak of the plague, 
when the guards in the tower and others who were standing 
in high places saw a strange procession cross the plains 
and turn into the streets of the new town, passing between 
the stones discoloured by smoke and the black heaps of 
ashes. A crowd of people! At least six hundred men and 
women, old and young, carrying great black crosses and 
broad red banners which floated like fire and blood over 
their heads. They sang as they marched forward, and the 
mournful tones of utter despair rose through the still, sultry 
air. 

Brown, gray, and black are their costumes, but they all 
have a red mark on their breasts. As they come nearer, it is 
seen to be a cross; for they are coming nearer. They press 
forward, up the steep path, walled on either side, which 
leads to the old town. It seems like a sea of white faces. They 
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carry scourges in their hands. On their red flags a rain of 
fire is pictured, and among the fires the black crosses sway 
from side to side. 

From the dense crowd there rises a smell of sweat, ashes, 
dust of highway, and old incense. They no longer sing, 
neither do they speak—nothing is heard but the tripping, 
pattering sound of their bare feet. 

Face after face disappears in the shadow of the town 
gate, and emerges into the light on the other side with a 
dazed, tired expression and half-closed eyelids. 

Then the song begins again—it is a Miserere. They grasp 
their scourges more tightly and step out more boldly, as if 
it were a war song. They seem to have come from a famished 
town, for their cheeks are hollow, their bones stand out, 
their lips are bloodless, and dark rings are under their 
eyes. 

The inhabitants of Bergamo crowd around watching them 
with amazement and anxiety. Red and gluttonous faces 
contrast with pale countenances; sluggish glances exhausted 
by debauchery fall under the gaze of piercing, flaming eyes; 
mocking blasphemers stand arrested, open-mouthed at the 
sound of hymns. 

All the scourges are stained with blood! 

This procession made a strange impression on the towns¬ 
people, but it was not long before they shook themselves 
free of its influence. Some of them recognised a half-crazy 
shoemaker of Brescia among the crusaders, and immediately 
the whole troop became a laughing-stock. Anyway, it was 
something new, a distraction from the life of every day, and, 
because the strangers walked towards the cathedral, the 
people followed behind, just as they would have followed a 
band of jugglers or a tame bear. 

As they pressed on, however, they grew angry. They felt 
sobered by the solemnity of these people, and understood 
very well that these shoemakers and tailors had come to 
convert them, to pray for them, and to speak words which 
they had no inclination to hear. Among the townspeople 
were two lean, grey-haired philosophers, who had made 
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ungodliness a system; these two, out of the evil of their 
hearts, excited the passions of the mob, and as they neared 
the church, their behaviour grew more threatening at every 
step, their bursts of temper wilder. There was but little more 
needed to make them lay violent hands on these uninvited 
flagellants. But, when they were within a few yards of the 
church, the doors of a tavern were thrown open, and a 
whole troop of carousers tumbled out, one over the other. 
They placed themselves at the head of the procession and 
led the way forward, singing and bellowing, with jeers and 
mocking gestures—that is, all except one, who turned a 
somersault on the moss-grown steps of the church. 

This created a pleasant diversion, so they all entered 
peacefully into the sanctuary. 

It was indeed strange to be there again, to walk through 
the great cool church in an atmosphere where the odour of 
snuffed wax candles was still distinctly perceptible, to walk 
over the old sunken stones of the pavement, where the half- 
erased ornaments and bright shining inscriptions had often 
occupied their thoughts. And, while their half-curious and 
half-unwilling gaze sought rest in the gentle twilight under 
the vaulted roof, or fell on the subdued gleam of dusty gold 
and smoke-stained colours, or was lost in the shadows 
around the altar, there rose in their hearts a longing which 
could not be suppressed. 

In the meantime, the drunkards from the tavern continued 
their noise and misconduct, even in front of the great altar, 
and one of them, a large and broad-shouldered butcher, 
took off his white apron and tied it around his neck, so that 
it hung down over his back like a surplice, and then, with 
the wildest words, full of wickedness and blasphemy, he 
conducted mass. An old, fat, little fellow, nimble and quick 
on his feet in spite of his flesh, with a face like a peeled 
gourd, was the priest’s clerk, and made the responses in the 
most immoral manner imaginable; he kneeled down and 
courtesied, turning his back to the altar, rang the bell as he 
would have rung a jester’s bell, and made wheels with the 
censer, while the other drunkards lay stretched full length 
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on the steps, roaring with laughter and hiccoughing with 
drink. 

Then the whole assembly laughed and mocked the 
strangers, calling on them to pay good attention and see if 
they could discover what the people of Bergamo thought of 
their God. For it was not so much because they wished to 
insult God that they made fun of the procession, but rather 
because they took pleasure in thinking that each blasphe¬ 
mous word must be a thorn in the hearts of these saints. 

The saints kept together in the middle of the nave and 
groaned aloud with pain. Their hearts seethed with hate and 
thirst for revenge; they prayed God with eyes and hands 
raised to avenge Himself for all this mockery offered Him 
here in His own house. They would be willing—nay glad—to 
be destroyed with these audacious creatures, if He would but 
show His power. They would joyfully permit themselves to 
be crushed under His feet, if He would but triumph and 
cause horror, despair, and a too-late repentance to shriek 
from all these ungodly lips. 

They began a Miserere, every note of which sounded like 
an echo of that rain of sulphur which overwhelmed Sodom, 
like an echo of the strength of Samson possessed when he 
tore down the pillars in the house of the Philistines. They 
prayed with songs and words; they bared their shoulders 
and prayed with their scourges. They knelt in rows one 
behind the other, uncovered to their waists, and flung the 
barbed and knotted ropes on bleeding backs. In rage and 
frenzy they beat themselves, until the blood flew from the 
stinging whips. Every blow was a sacrifice to God. If they 
could only beat harder, if they could only tear themselves 
into a thousand bloody shreds here in His sight! Their 
bodies, which had sinned against His commandments, 
should be punished, martyred, and annihilated, so that He 
might see how they hated them, so that He might see how 
they became dogs to please Him—less than dogs beneath 
His will—the lowest worms, eating the dust under His feet! 
And blow followed blow, until their arms dropped at their 
sides, or they fell writhing in convulsions. They lay there, 
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row upon row of them, all with frenzied, sparkling eyes, 
with foam on their lips and blood dropping from their 
flesh. 

Those who looked on suddenly felt their hearts beat and 
their cheeks bum while they breathed heavily. It seemed as 
if something cold had been drawn tightly around their heads, 
and their knees became weak. For this they understood; in 
their brains there was a tiny spot of frenzy which responded 
to this frenzy. 

To feel oneself the slave of a powerful and harsh God, to 
fling oneself at His feet, to belong to Him utterly, not in 
quiet piety or in the inactivity of silent prayer, but in madness 
and in the intoxication of self-abasement, in blood and 
wailing, with scourges wet with blood—this they could 
understand. Even the butcher became silent, and the 
toothless philosophers bowed their grey heads to avoid 
those piercing eyes. 

Finally the church grew still; nothing was heard but the 
surging of the crowd. Then one of the strangers, a young 
monk, rose and spoke. He was white as a shroud; his black 
eyes glowed like dying coals, and the lines about his mouth, 
sombre and hardened by pain, seemed like a carving in 
wood rather than the features of a human face. 

He raised his thin, sickly hands to heaven in prayer, and 
the sleeves of his black robe slipped down from his lean, 
white arms. 

Then he spoke. 

He spoke of hell, of its being eternal, as heaven is eternal, 
of the solitary world of torture which every one of the 
damned must suffer and must fill with his shrieking, of the 
seas of sulphur which are there, of fields full of scorpions, 
of flames that Wrap themselves about one like a garment, 
and of quiet, hard flames that bore into one like a spear 
twisted around in a wound. 

It was quite still. Breathless, they listened to his words; 
for he spoke as if he had seen it with his own eyes, as they 
asked one another if he were not one of the damned sent to 
them out of the jaws of hell to bear witness before them. 
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Then he preached a long time about the law and about the 
severity of the law—that every jot and tittle in it must be ful¬ 
filled, and that every transgression of which they were guilty 
would be added to their account. ‘ “But Christ died for our 
sins,” ‘you say; we are no longer subject to the law.’ But I say 
unto you that hell will not be cheated out of a single one 
of you, and that not one single iron tooth on the torture 
wheel of hell will spare your flesh. You trust in Golgotha’s 
cross. Come, come, come and look at it! I will lead you to 
His feet. It was, as you know, on a Friday that they pushed 
him out of their gates, and laid the heaviest end of the cross 
on His shoulders, and let Him carry it to a barren hill outside 
of the town, while crowds of them went along and raised so 
much dust with their feet that it lay like a red cloud over the 
spot. They tore His clothes off and uncovered Him, as the 
judges order a malefactor exposed, that all may see the flesh 
to be delivered to torture. They laid Him on the cross and 
stretched Him out, and drove an iron nail through each one 
of His quivering hands, and a nail through His crossed feet; 
with clubs they hit the nails straight on their heads. They 
raised the cross in a hole in the ground, but it would not 
stand firm and straight, and they shoved it back and forth, 
and drove in pegs and wedges all around, and those that did 
it pulled down the brims of their hats so that the blood of 
His hands might not fall in their eyes. And from above He 
looked down on the soldiers who drew lots for His torn 
raiment, and on the whole howling multitude for whom He 
suffered that they might be redeemed, and in the whole 
multitude there was not one compassionate eye. Those 
below looked up at Him who hung there, suffering and 
exhausted. They looked at the board above His head on 
which ‘King of the Jews’ was written, and mocked Him and 
called to Him: ‘Thou that destroyest the temple, and 
buildest it in three days, save thyself. If thou be the Son of 
God come down from the cross.’ Then the only begotten 
Son of God was wroth, and saw that they were not worth 
redemption, the hordes that fill the earth, and He tore His 
feet free over the head of the nail, and he clasped His hands 
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about the nails in His hands and pulled them out so the 
arms of the cross bent like a bow, and sprang to the earth, 
and seized His garments so the dice rolled over the brow of 
Golgotha, and He threw it around Him in royal anger and 
ascended unto heaven. And the cross remained empty, and 
the great work of redemption was never fulfilled. There is 
no mediator between us and God; no Jesus died for us on 
the cross! No Jesus died for us on the cross!’ 

He was silent. As he uttered the last words, he bent 
forward over the crowd and seemed to hurl them at their 
heads. At that a wave of terror ran through the church and 
in the comers people began to sob. 

Then the butcher pressed fonyard with hands raised 
threateningly, pale as a corpse and shouted: ‘Monk, monk, 
nail Him again to the cross, nail Him!’ Behind him, some 
one hissed hoarsely: ‘Yes, yes, crucify Him, crucify Him!’ 
From every mouth the cry rang under the vaulted roof, 
threatening and commanding in a whirlwind of cries: 
‘Crucify Him, crucify Him!’ 

Clear and loud came a single quivering voice: ‘Crucify 
Him!’ But the monk looked down on the outstretched arms, 
on the distorted faces with dark openings between the 
shrieking lips, where the rows of teeth gleamed white as the 
teeth of enraged wild beasts, and in a moment of ecstasy he 
raised his arms to heaven and laughed. Then he stepped 
down. His people raised the banners with the rain of sulphur 
and their bare, black crosses, and crowded out of the 
church. Again they crossed the market-place and passed 
through the tower gate. 

The people of Old Bergamo stared after them as they 
passed down the mountain. The steep path, walled on either 
side, was misty in the fight of the sun which sank to rest 
beyond the plain, and the shadows of their great crosses, 
swaying from side to side in the crowd, were thrown, black 
and distinct, on the red walls of the town. 

The song died in the distance. First one, then another 
banner, gleamed red in the smoke-stained desolation of the 
new town and disappeared in the sunset light of the plain. 
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QUITTANCE 
Martin Ford 


The notices were up at last. The thing was official. The 
houses were to come down. In their place, one day, would 
be the ‘batteries’, the great apartment buildings. 

When Lucy Harris opened the door of Number 33 and 
looked out, the first thing she saw was one of these notices, 
dead opposite, on the other side of the street. Proof against 
the depredations of kids and drunken drivers alike, it was 
let into the pavement and firmly cemented in, and the black 
letters on the shining white background were just out of 
child reach. It was the cleanest and most solid-looking 
object in the street. 

Lucy backed into her hall again and shut the door on 
herself. The chagrin which gripped her was mortal. She 
stood a moment in the darkness. It was like migraine, but all 
the same it was beyond migraine. Migraine was an old 
familiar, like lack of money, and like lack of money it was 
an assault she had survived a thousand times. This was 
something far worse than anything else she had ever 
experienced. She murmured ‘How will Cliff ever find me 
when they tear the house down?’ But Cliff would never 
have looked for her anyway, and she knew it. Cliff had been 
taken away from her, ‘in need of care and protection’. She 
subsided against the soggy wall and closed her eyes, and all 
her thoughts went whistling helter-skelter into the crevices 
of the threatened house. 

The ring of the bell brought her back to fife. It was less 
the violence and the closeness of the bell than the fact that 
her husband, good with his hands, had put the bell on the 
door with a brass plaque ‘G. H. HARRIS’, beneath it, 
which rejoined her with the living. Only her callers must use 
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the bell: callers on the people upstairs must use the knocker. 
Her husband had made the rule, and she had maintained it 
even after her husband had run away to a land called 
‘Elsewhere’ with, most probably, ‘that woman’. She now 
maintained it even though the people upstairs had also gone 
away, to live ‘down the line’. She opened the door and the 
postman was walking away from her, across the street, to 
look at the notice. At her feet, on the thrice-turned mat, lay 
a pair of competing soap-coupons. She put them in her 
apron pocket and watched the postman. 

But she did not follow him across. She could not read 
official notices: the print was not the same as in the news¬ 
papers. ‘They make me face ache—they give me the migraine 
something chronic. And they use them strange words you 
never hear. I mean, I know a long word too—marmalade— 
but them words are almost foreign. I get the migraine 
looking at them.’ Furthermore, although there was now a 
cluster of women about the notice, and others were scuffing 
thither in their slippers, swinging their reading-glasses, they 
were all the more reason not to go out. She disapproved of 
haste in reading Gumment publications. She thought those 
women vulgar. 

Lucy let the door click shut and climbed the stairs to the 
bare untenanted top half of the house. She went into the 
front room. Now the appalling pain had passed she felt 
positively healthy. She could not remember feeling so well. 
A propos this novel sense of well-being she murmured 
‘Funny, innit?’ and went to the window. The curtains were 
drawn but they were not large enough to meet so through 
the gap she could watch what was happening in the street 
and hear the chat. She sank down on the much-chopped 
linoleum and gazed about the empty room, seemingly huge 
in comparison with her own front-room which, though 
exactly the same size, was heaped with a hundred thousand 
articles. ‘What a wicked waste of space!’ she sighed. They 
always said of Lucy that her comment when she first saw 
Heaven would be ‘What a wicked waste of space!’ A faint 
breeze laden with the effluvium of the factory flowed through 
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the broken panes. Not unlike pork pies, she had schooled 
herself to think. She felt quite content now, as her head sunk 
on her forearm, as if some crisis had passed, as she had felt 
on the day she had slugged G. H. Harris on the back of the 
head with the flat of the coal-shovel, and he had grunted 
‘Ooooph’ and lain on his front, beautifully stunned. 

Plenty of the houses were dead and boarded up already 
but others were still full to overflowing. There was a lot of 
excitement in the street. Everyone followed the progress of 
the postman. The matter was: who would get brown 
envelopes? In the High Street they had had theirs, and in 
Rosser Street it was said that brown envelopes would have 
come that morning, but a ‘delay’ accounted for their 
non-appearance. Lucy felt she did not care about the brown 
envelopes: that was for the common end of the street to 
worry about: any dealings she might be having would be 
personal. She felt a long, long way from the women in the 
street, shouting to one another. The migraine was nowhere. 
She felt wonderful. She felt good enough to smoke one of 
her biennial cigarettes, but of course it would be a shame to 
buy a packet for the sake of smoking one. But she promised 
herself that that afternoon she would borrow one from one 
of the ladies she ‘did’ for. On condition she did not have one 
of her turns between now and then, of course. 

The gist of the notices was soon hers. Nellie Wright 
travelled to and fro over the street conveying one line at a 
time to Peggy May, her neighbour, who was having a hang 
out of the window. Lucy caught every word. The phrase 
‘lessee who may deem himself aggrieved’ required two trips 
and Lucy snorted her contempt for Peg and Nellie. A stupid 
pair who had always had it easy, she thought them, who had 
bored her and angered her a thousand times with their 
symptoms and complaints. As if she hadn’t more symptoms 
and more work, and worse complaints to bear without 
moaning. She hated them for having complaints they 
weren’t afraid to take to a doctor, and she resented the way 
they gleaned sympathy when afterwards they cracked these 
visits up. 
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Soon, enough sentences had been hoarded to make out a 
meaning. The buildings were to come down. A twelve 
storey block would replace them. Anybody who thought 
the shadow would fall on their Tommy Arters and pumpkins 
should try their luck complaining to the Town Clerk 
between such and such hours, and should take along a 
couple of quid for the privilege. No-one in the street was 
quite sure exactly where the block would be, so the shadow, 
considered from all angles, was a shadowy concept indeed. 
But Lucy had known as soon as she had seen the notice- 
board, that the battered house she lived in and coveted 
would be snatched away by Them. It was settled. Official. 
Over and done with. She would never get it now. Never 
make it her own. And yet she felt fine. She was amazed at 
that. She could even laugh at the struggle. She remembered 
the day she had decided to have a garden in the backyard 
where the concrete had buckled and split, and laid off about 
it everywhere. And then when Emie-Down-the-Street had 
sent her some bulbs in a white bowl she had thought it was 
a Christmas pudding and boiled them. Lucy, fading and 
slight against the flapping curtains, giggled until she cried. 

Her eyes flicked around the room, resting on the dusty 
cards still pinned above the mantel where the upstairs 
people had left them. She hauled herself to her feet and 
crossed the room to ponder over them. Old soot rattled 
down on the newspapers in the grate. Very old soot: the 
people upstairs had poked the lire practically through into 
the next house: sand from between the bricks clattered down 
over the paper with the soot when a gust of wind hustled 
down the chimney. Mechanically, her eyes still fixed on the 
cards the upstairs people abandoned in the removal, she 
clicked the metal trap shut with her foot and sealed the 
chimney. Coarse postcards from seaside places: she averted 
her eyes. A Cup Final favour pinned to a song-sheet: they 
meant nothing to Lucy. A map of Her-cul-a-ne-um: blimey! 
A get-well card: ah indeed! An invitation to a wedding: 
toffs. Lucy leant forward and slowly spelt out the whole of 
the last card, hanging lopsidedly. “S. Q. Larpius, M.D., 
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F.R.F.S. Virgin Surgeon. Qualified Practitioner. Sharp 
knives. Sharp prices. Sharp practice. 315A Pardanby 
Avenue, S.W.” 

A smile extended across Lucy’s face. Not that she saw it 
as the euphoric spoof of a young man who had just taken 
his Finals. Simply she was thinking ‘I’ll go and see him. 
It’s easier if it’s a doctor you don’t know. It’s not embarras¬ 
sing then’. For the first time in years she really felt good. 
There couldn’t be anything seriously wrong with her, after 
all. So she’d see Larpius. That afternoon. 315A it was. She 
detached the card and rubbed it clean with her apron. And 
went downstairs. Humming. 

It was really astonishing to her that for the rest of the 
morning she continued to feel good. She even laughed at the 
notice in the Dairy window: “Lady with Council Flat 
wishes to exchange it for accommodation elsewhere. Five 
years from today. Don’t go away. They’ll be building it 
soon.” 

When she set off for Pardanby Street they were still 
staring at the notice. Sally and Jean Rogers went tittupping 
by it in winklepickers and beehives, taking the pavement so 
that some of their elders had to step back into the gutter. 
The girls were glad to be going without having to take the 
decision themselves; their elder sister Katie, more indepen¬ 
dent, had already gone, fled with a forty-year-old she picked 
up at the fairground, and now lived ‘up the West’. They 
stopped to talk to Johnny the Jack, who was not sure 
whether to finish painting the front door. Arryboy in 
Coggses’ van recommended finishing: ‘It’ll be a couple of 
years mate’, and old Tyrrell, confident of dying in his house, 
said caustically that they’d only need to knock one house 
down and all the others in earshot would fall down of their 
own accord ‘Ought to have come down years ago ’ Lucy’s 
other neighbour, Bob, stood on the corner in his suit and 
cap watching the traffic burping about among the kids. 
Since he’d retired he’d made that comer his own to watch 
the men go to work and to watch them return Now he 
stood refusing to look at the notice He’d be another who’d 
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still be painting his front door when the pulverizers arrived. 
Lucy liked Bob, and manoeuvred her walk for nodding 
purposes He was like herself—not a well person; but when 
he complained, he didn’t make a meal of it Peg to Nell, 
doing their shopping, as she passed, when it ought to have 
been done hours ago: . . under the doctor . . . still a bit 
dizzy ... it do hold me up, it do ... and him waiting for his 
tea that impatient you wouldn’t think it. . .’ Lucy thought 
‘Silly cowl’ She wished she could show them. 

She found Pardanby Avenue without trouble. Six dis¬ 
couraged trees saved it from being Pardanby Street. 315 was 
almost in the next borough, a ‘bus-ride. A was upstairs. No 
Dr. Larpius was mentioned on the brass plate, but there 
was a Dr. Davis. She thought ‘Oh well, might as well, now 
I’ve come’ and pressed Bell A. The garden was unkempt, 
but the young fellow (about 35) who opened it wasn’t, so 
she thought ‘Oh well, it’s all right then’ and went in. 

‘Who sent you?’ enquired the young fellow. 

She proffered the card. Dr. Davis looked at it, and 
remembered. He blushed. ‘Ye Gods!’ he thought, ‘all those 
years ago! How had she dug that up?’ He motioned her into 
his consulting room. 

Lightly, trippingly, she recounted all those fearsome 
symptoms, and concluded by stating that ‘she felt well in 
herself.’ 

Dr. Davis knew that it had been allowed to go on too 
long, but he examined her while he thought of the right 
words to use in breaking it to her. Or perhaps better not 
break it to her. 

But when he examined her he discovered that no old 
formula would do. ‘Jeese!’ he muttered, ‘the joke’s come 
home to roost!’ Why tell her anything but the truth? The 
seraphic smile on his patient’s face was . . . seraphic. 

‘I suppose,’ he stammered, ‘that you must inevitably find 
out for yourself... I don’t know... I can’t do anything ... 
You died this morning . . . About five hours ago.’ 

When he had told her, she couldn’t get out of the house 
fast enough. She sped back down Pardanby Avenue, 
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meaning to find Peg and Nell, before her body should be 
discovered in the hallway with the soap coupons like leaves 
upon it. She was thinking: 

‘This’ll fix them! Them and their complaints I They’ll 
never match this one!’ 
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THE MEDUSA TOUCH 
Hugh Atkinson 


Today, September seventeenth, is the twenty-fifth anniver¬ 
sary of my life sentence in this penal asylum. 

The horror which tormented me, the anguish of guilt 
which crushed my mind and heart and spirit, have long ago 
passed. Behind the granite blocks of these cold grey walls I 
have found the peace that passes all understanding. Which 
does not lie in being forgiven. But in achieving the forgive¬ 
ness of oneself. 

To be declared insane while possessing one’s faculties is 
to know the taste of madness. To scream the truth into ears 
deafened by stupidity, like a bird that breaks itself on a cage, 
is to experience a frustration so unendurable that one’s 
throat seems to choke on one’s own melting brains. Perhaps 
I was a little mad, being driven to it, when first they brought 
me here. The shades of that terrible frustration remain to 
haunt my tranquility now. It gives me no pain. Quite the 
reverse. They would have had my life had they listened. 
Dangled me early one morning from a rope. The cream of 
it is, I did nothing to cheat them. They were devoted at 
cheating themselves. 

Let me establish before going further, my reason for 
making this record. I feel that my death has come. That 
would probably frighten you, would it? For me, it is a sweet 
appointment. You see, I have no illness. I feel no pain or 
discomfort. But having achieved the forgiveness of myself I 
have become that rare thing, one of God’s perfect beings. 
It is no longer necessary for me to support my body’s 
burden. I am that essence to which only the mystic can 
understand or aspire. The fragment which has been my life, 
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having become sublime, is fretful to be off and join the 
cosmic harmony. My spirit is going out comfortably through 
my pores, like a long breath gently expelled in the balm of 
untroubled sleep. 

I have no vanity of works or family to leave behind at my 
going. So I leave this joke, the facts of the matter, which you 
purblind fools called my madness. 

Having conquered all desires and craving I have con¬ 
quered ignorance, striving and pain. So, to remember 
myself as I then was, is difficult. It comes to me faintly, like 
that wisping sense of familiarity which we sometimes feel 
in strange places. 

I was bom exceptional, quite unlike my fellows, to a 
father and mother of revolting ordinariness in an ugly 
suburb of Sydney. My parents had married late and con¬ 
ceived me when my mother was fifty and my father fifty-five. 
They had absolutely no taste, to which the condition of my 
birth bears witness. 

When I reached my teens my parents were already senile. 
I used to suffer their embraces with hate and pain, loathing 
the touch of their mottled hands, the papery rasp of their 
cheeks and their old peoples’ breath which filled my nostrils 
like the sweet stench of rotting apples. 

My father was an engineer, miserably employed at the 
gas company. The house, which was sparsely furnished 
without a shred of comfort, was squat and dark and ugly, as 
well as being poor. In all my childhood I was too ashamed 
ever to take my playmates there. 

In my seventeenth year my parents obliged me by dying 
within three months of each other. I inherited the house and 
its contents, including the fiddle on which my father used to 
scrape, and twelve hundred pounds in cash. 

It was a great liberation. I dutifully attended the funerals, 
together with a few aunts and uncles I had always despised 
and afterwards stayed a week in the house in such an ecstacy 
of relief and pleasure that I could not bear the sight of 
another human being. At the end of that time the house was 
sold and realised eight hundred pounds. 
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I was going on eighteen, in possession of a fortune, and 
as fierce and as free as an eagle. 

For a year I lived in a smart room with a magnificent view 
of the harbour and did little other than ride the ferry to 
Manly, sailing over the clean blue water with its white- 
sailed boats, or going on day trips to the zoo at Taronga 
Park, with delicious titbits of food in a case and the books 
of poetry which afforded me so much excitement and 
pleasure. 

I was always very well dressed and spent a good deal of 
money on clothes. Before my parents died I had avoided 
mirrors. The disparity between the way I felt and looked 
used to cause me irritation. If felt tall and lean with dark 
hair and arrogant features. Whereas, thanks to my father, I 
was made rather short and tubby, with light brown hair and 
unremarkable features which gave my face an anonymity I 
sometimes failed to recognise. Seeing my reflection in shop 
windows, I was often persuaded that the image was that of a 
bystander and would look for my own lineaments in 
increasing exasperation before accepting that it was indeed 
my own person, ghosted there in the glass. However, in my 
new clothing and wearing the steel-rimmed pince nez 1 had 
seen displayed at a jewellers, I could bear mirrors with some 
equanimity. 

I grew bored with this life, after a year, and decided to 
choose a profession. At school, I had been a brilliant 
student and after much thought it seemed to me that 
teaching would provide the interest and respect my talents 
merited. Accordingly, I enrolled at the teacher’s college and 
took my examination of entrance with spectacular success. 

During the previous year I had changed my name by deed 
poll to one better fitting my gifts and quality than the vulgar 
title I was hair to. The name I chose and have borne since, 
was George Montague St. John, which, as you will know, is 
pronounced ‘sin-gin’. At this time I am unable to recollect 
my true, baptismal name. Perhaps this, my bearing, and the 
independence of money moved my fellow students to 
christen me ‘The Honourable’. I was highly esteemed at the 
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college and my company and opinion was sought after by 
both sexes. 

It was here, in my second year, I met Molly. By this time 
I was almost twenty. Molly was twenty-three. Almost from 
the first meeting she positively threw herself at my feet. 

I am labouring my memory now to recollect how she 
looked. Not her hair. Not her hair. Not that flowing auriole 
of rushing red hair that leaped in the light like a magic 
helmet of copper. Not that great heaped head of un¬ 
believable hair that tumbled and waved to her waist, or fell 
forward over her ears and breasts like the mane of some 
fabled animal. I am trying to remember her face and figure. 
Not her hair. But her face, which one could hardly see 
inside the frame of that blazing hair, which curled in tendrils 
over her temples before it thundered and rushed away, 
blinding the eye and bating the breath with its inhuman 
magnificence and abundance. I think she was pink. I think 
she was small. She would have to be small under that hair. 
As though the hair had come first and Molly had grown on 
it, like a fruit in a forest of leaves. And which would keep 
her small, because it sucked up her life to nourish its 
cannibal needs. To ripple and writhe and flaunt and stir 
like the terrible thickets of an Amazon jungle which, 
stopped dead in their tracks, even concentrated children and 
goggled the indifferent eyes of the aged. Changing in a 
minute from a red like blood to blinding flashes like gold. 
I can see that hair now, evil and malevolent, and even in this, 
my triumphant tranquility, the sweat beads on my lips and 
my hand is like a claw that shakes on the pen as I write. 

I married the hair, married Molly that is, on the day of 
my graduation. We had two week’s honeymoon in the 
mountains at Katoomba and then I was posted to the 
country. 

For seven awful years in those awful towns I taught 
English to the gawping offspring of their gawping, yahoo 
parents while Molly sat at home and brushed her hair. She 
grew indifferent to me when my inheritance was spent. At 
first she would not believe that I had only my salary and 
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could no longer indulge her in clothes. She said: ‘But you’ve 
always had money’. Unwisely I explained the extent of my 
fortune and that now, after a year, it was gone. She said I 
had cheated her, which indeed I had not, and the heat of her 
fury burned like a furnace. But it did not hurt as painfully 
as did her later scorn. ‘The Honourable George Montague 
St. John’, she would say, ‘The two thousand pound million¬ 
aire’. 

Can you imagine my life in those cheap, rented houses in 
those hideous, sunblasted towns? Yoked to a woman who 
never turned a hand for my happiness or my comfort? Whom 
I would return home to, to find in her gown and slippers, 
eating chocolates with fattening fingers, while she sat before 
the mirror patting and petting her hair, crooning to it 
sleepy eyed the way a contented mother croons to her babe? 

Me, with my poet’s soul and vivid sensitivity. 

Even the support of a separate importance was denied me. 
On the infrequent occasions when I met others, perhaps at a 
school fete or concert, they would say: ‘Mr. St. John? Oh, 
yes. It’s your wife, isn’t it, who has the magnificent hair?’. 

Although Molly despised me there was never a suggestion 
that we should separate. She had no other family. The aunt 
who had reared her had died. Besides, she was content, in 
her way, looking after her hair. 

Brushes of bristle and wire and sheepskin buffing pads 
littered her dressing table. Lotions, pomades, oils and 
shampoos crowded in the bathroom. Diamente pins, 
ribbons, clips, combs and nets heaped in profusion. Hints on 
hairstyling clipped from magazines and papers piled in 
yellowing stacks. She bought the distilled water used in 
motor car batteries for the twice weekly ceremony of the 
wash. The clear pint bottles with their handprinted labels 
were everywhere in the house. 

I had endured seven years of this humiliation and torture 
when Netta came to the school. I remember reading the 

notice in the staff room. Miss Annette -, 

Bachelor of Arts, would replace the old mistress of Botany. 
Her having a B.A. caused a flutter of interest. The Head- 
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master, a squalid fellow, was the only other graduate on the 
staff. Her degrees made no impression on me. It was her 
Christian name that drew my attention. Annette. Or, if you 
like, A Net. A new package of hairnets had arrived that 
morning in the mail. My dislike of the new teacher was 
instant. 

It is curious that what became a passion should have had 
such an inauspicious beginning. It was some months after 
Netta arrived before I could bring myself to be civil. 
Although, already, I had noted three points in her favour. 
For one, she read poetry and was properly contemptuous of 
the provincial doggerel being celebrated at that time in the 
pages of the Sydney Bulletin. She would sometimes comment, 
effectively I thought, when the Maths master who was a 
brisketty, footballing type without the slightest sensibility, 
assaulted our ears at morning tea with recitations of this 
revolting claptrap. Two, she was colourless, not to say 
dowdy, and attractively shy in speech and manner. Three, 
her hair was mousy and impoverished, bobbed short, wispy, 
straggling, and almost totally neglected. 

We came together over a copy of ‘Don Juan’ which I had 
left on the staff room table. I had returned to fetch it and 
found her there alone, standing with the book open, reading 
in rapture, while her mouth worked the unsounded images 
of the words. ‘I believe you have my book?’, I said. She 
appeared quite frightened. She said: ‘Is it yours? I do 
apologise. But it’s one of my favourite poems’. 

Weeks later, at recess, she approached me awkwardly and 
put a copy of D. H. Lawrence’s ‘Pansies’ in my hand. She 
said: ‘I wonder if you’d care to look at this. It isn’t classical. 
But it has a noble feeling’. She said it in such a way, looking 
at me, that I felt she was endeavouring to convey that she 
detected some of this ‘noble feeling’ in my own person. 

Gradually, in all circumspection, through books shared 
and opinions exchanged, Netta and I became intimate. I 
would have you understand there was no intimacy of the 
flesh, unless it was in my hand brushing hers. It was an 
intimacy of the spirit, shared by two lonely people, who 
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could understand each other deeply, without the deceit of 
words. When the school day ended and the building was 
quiet we would make opportunities to meet. Despite Netta’s 
having a B.A. she always deferred to my literary opinions. 
She knew I was miserable at home. 

By choosing certain lines in certain poems I was able to 
reveal myself to her. For instance, although I abominate 
Kipling, I would select such apropos lines as these: 

A man there was and he made his prayer, 

Even as you and I, 

To a rag and a bone and hank of hair. 

We called her the woman who did not care. 

The fool he called her his lady fair. 

I would say, reading the lines with an accent: ‘I feel I 
understand this. Finally, a man only understands those 
things his own flesh has experienced’. She would look at me 
with such understanding that my eyes would sting with 
tears. 

Meanwhile, at home, my wife became more slovenly. 
Growing fatter and lazier and more than ever devoted to 
that ever-burgeoning, quite unbelievable, writhing mass of 
hair. By now I had to do everything in the house. The 
shopping, the cleaning, the cooking. From morning until 
night Molly sat at her mirror making love to her hair. 

One cannot indefinitely permit the outrage of one’s own 
spirit. If anything is immoral or obscene, such a condition 
is it. Besides, for the first time .in my life I knew what it 
meant to enjoy true sympathy. I therefore resolved to kill 
Molly. And run away with Netta. 

My plan was this: since my wife rarely, if ever, left the 
house, her departure would cause no curiosity. I would let 
it be known she had gone to Sydney. The nearest railway 
station was twenty miles away. I proposed to ask the Maths 
teacher for the loan of his motorcycle and sidecar and for 
the purposes of deceit, pretend to take her there. Accordingly, 
I purchased a handbook of instruction on motorcycle riding 
and quickly mastered the detail. 
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Next, I dug a pit under the house, in which to bury her 
body. Molly did not even trouble to enquire about the 
digging. I had no fear of suspicion. There was no interest in 
that town in me or my wife. Apart from her hair, of course, 
which everyone remembered. 

My real problem was how to approach Netta and what 
her reaction would be. I discovered with some surprise that 
I needed to nerve myself for this confrontation. When I 
readied myself and went after school to the staff room I 
found that she had gone home early. It was maddening. 
However, a few days later, I found her there waiting for me. 
I was at a pitch of excitement and I could see that she found 
my conduct unusual and strange. 

At last I said, in an offhand fashion, although I could not 
control my voice’s tremor: ‘My wife and I are separating 
shortly. She’s going back to her people’. 

I couldn’t help but be irritated by the fashion in which 
Netta gaped. At last she said: ‘I’m sorry’, and I saw that she 
too was trembling. 

‘Nothing to be sorry about’, I said, ‘For my own part I’m 
delighted.’ 

She said, still trembling: ‘What will you do?’. 

‘Do?’ I said. ‘Get out of here, for one thing. I’m sick of 
teaching. I thought I would go back to Sydney and take a 
commercial post’. 

‘Oh. . . ?’ she said, almost whispering. 

‘Something else has occurred to me’. 

‘Yes. . . ?’ 

‘I wondered if you’d come with me?’. 

She gasped: ‘I . . . ? Go with you . . . ?’ 

‘We have a lot in common. I thought we might spend the 
rest of our lives together.’ 

Women are very strange. She turned up her eyeballs as 
if she would faint, moaned, and collapsed on my shoulder. 

She said: ‘George. George. Oh, George’, over and over 
and over. 

I was quite put out, holding her in that undignified fashion. 

When we left the school that afternoon the details were 
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arranged. We would both tender our resignations, effective 
in a month by the terms of our employment. Netta first, and 
I a week later. It would cause some discussion but as there 
was absolutely nothing to connect us, that would soon pass. 
After Netta left I would play the charade of taking Molly to 
the railway station. 

This was duly done. I had some difficulty on the motor¬ 
cycle, inasmuch as I had to ride it through the main street in 
an alarming series of roars and bounds, but that was 
fortunate rather than otherwise, since it drew the attention 
of the townspeople. With a rough dummy of pillows and 
clothing I rode back through the mainstreet at night. 
Lighting was poor in those days. Having drawn into the 
bushes outside town, I abandoned the pillows, made a 
package of the clothing, and after waiting there for some 
hours, returned eventually home. 

That night I killed Molly. She was in bed asleep, her hair 
literally drowning the bed, even though it was put up in nets. 

I watched her breathing, got astride her and then poised 
my hands and choked her life out. Oh, she struggled. She 
did not lack strength and for a minute she almost had me 
bested. But I sat on her and kept her down with my weight. 
Suddenly all the hurt and humiliation I had suffered, 
towered into hate and rage. With my hands full of hair and 
her throat in my fingers I pressed down harder and harder. 
I was possessed then by a joy so perfect that I too could 
have died on the spot. I was so uplifted and illuminated that 
I could hardly contain myself. Afterwards I got everything; 
the jars and bottles and combs and pins and pads and 
brushes and nets. I tumbled them all in a big tin tub and 
smashed them to powder with a hammer. Then I lit a candle 
and dragged her under the house and bundled her into the 
hole. 

I had grown accomplished at housework and had no 
difficulty packing and putting things in their order. It was 
morning when I had finished. But I had no need of sleep. 
I wandered in the blissful silence of that house in the rapt 
contentment I had enjoyed after the death of my parents. 
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It had all been so easy, not to say pleasant, that I .wondered 
why I had not rid myself of her years ago. 

Now it becomes harder to make this record. From this 
point there is only horror. Until I emerged, as I told you to 
begin, into my present sublimity of mind. 

It had been arranged that Netta would wait for me in a 
room at the Y.W.C.A. She was horribly nervous but the 
blandness of my manner soon put her at ease. We cloaked 
our suitcases and with the day before us, which was warm 
and sunny, with that lilt that makes an early summer in 
Sydney so beautiful, set out on a day of pleasure. Poor 
Netta. She had two hundred pounds of savings which she 
insisted I should take charge of. We visited the Art Gallery, 
sailed on the sun-splintered blue water to Manly on the 
ferries I remembered so well, had lunch in quite an expensive 
restaurant and in the afternoon, took a tram to King’s Cross 
and booked into comfortable rooms. That evening we saw a 
play and after taking coffee and watching the colourful 
parade on the footpaths, went wearily to bed. 

I won’t dwell on our eventual isolation behind the doors 
of our rooms. It troubles my memory. Sufficient that I had 
become accustomed to celibacy and had not thought of 
Netta in a sexual way. She, to my astonishment, was frankly 
importunate and attacked me much as a starving man might 
fall on an excellent meal. 

I carried it off as best I could and at last we fell into 
slumber. After the silence of the country the noise of the 
traffic seemed deafening. The reflection of neon signs 
flickered in coloured lights on the window. When the sun 
rose and fell through the window in a shaft I took myself off 
to the kitchenette to brew tea on the equipment provided. 
It was my instinct to avoid Netta’s face. But after drinking 
the tea my spirits rose and I resolved to take her a cup. I felt 
quite blithe, entering the room, with the cup and saucer on a 
tray. 

Blithe? Yes, I was blithe. Blithe until that next paralysing 
instant. There are no words to describe the seething and 
frothing in my brain. My heart swelled out as though it 
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must burst and the warm blood froze in my body. While the 
spittle ran and slobbered on my chin and my ears crashed 
and crashed like thunder. I don’t know how long I stood 
there, holding the cheap tin tray. Time is not adequate to 
measure such a suspension. 

She lay there, still asleep, in the tumbled covers, one 
skinny arm bare and the absurdity of the wedding ring on 
her finger which she had bought for the sake of appearance. 
Yes, it was Netta. Yes, it was Netta’s face. But around the 
face and over the pillows and streaming away to the floor 
was the glittering helmet of Molly’s accursed, glorious hair. 
While my eyes started and burned like redhot shot in my 
head, I saw the hair move as it sometimes did, without a 
breath of air to stir it. A great red rope moved and writhed 
and crooked a finger to beckon me. My brains burst then 
and a dreadful croak passed out of my mouth like a black¬ 
bird. The tea tray crashed and Netta woke while I stood in 
speechless terror. 

She smiled. ‘George?’, she said. 

I lifted a hand that shook like the palsy. My tongue could 
frame no words. She sat up then, beginning to worry. 

‘George?’ she said, ‘What is it, George?’ 

On sinking legs I moved to the dressing table, pulling at it, 
croaking, turning the glass towards her. 

She had her hands to her mouth in fright now. 

‘The mirror’, I croaked, ‘The mirror’. 

Slowly her head turned and turning with it I turned to see 
her face in the glass. She was limned there in utter vacancy 
until her face began to erode. Then with torturing slowness 
she raised her hand and it went out of sight to the elbow in 
her hair. 

She screamed and it pierced the thunder that still clapped 
in my ears. Then all at once she slumped sideways, in a faint 
as deep as death. The hair writhed and once again it crooked 
a finger at me. 

Desperately my hands fumbled the suitcase for my razor. 
While she stretched insensible I hacked at the hair, cutting 
it off in heaps. While I slashed and slashed to rid my eyes of 
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the sight, pulling at her lolling head, the slaughtered patches 
began to grow, spurting from the scalp like water. A tendril 
reached up and wound on my wrist, lifting the blade of the 
razor to my throat. With every ounce of strength I possessed 
I resisted its unnatural pressure. And still the long honed 
blade of the razor rose inexorably towards my jugular. Only 
by using my other hand could I take the razor and slash 
myself free. Staggering backwards I saw the hair rise and 
curl about Netta’s neck. In coils and hands from either side 
it grasped her as I had grasped Molly. I saw the flesh bulge 
and purple as the hair began to squeeze and heard the 
dreadful, rattle of her breath. And then I was out of the 
room and screaming in the hallway for help that could avail 
me nothing. 

They showed me poor Netta. She wasn’t a pretty sight. 
Her scalp was torn and cut and crusted in the wisps of her 
short, mousy hair. But nobody, then or later, paid the 
slightest attention to my story. Though I raved and screamed 
for weeks on end to din the truth through their stupid ears. 
Society hides from what it can’t understand. People are 
desperately afraid of the truth. 

For twenty five years I have been institutionalised for a 
murder I did not commit. And in a country town where 
once I taught English, Molly still lies under the house. 
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THE GATES 

Richard Kenneggy 


Their shabby car had crossed a river and begun to climb 
out of the valley. That was when he saw the massive gate¬ 
posts, through a curtain of rain, at the edge of the beam 
thrown by the headlights. 

A pair of stone pillars rose there, standing by themselves 
in the shocking night, alone and apart, and as though they 
would be that way forever. 

He knew from Janice’s attitude beside him that her eyes 
were shut. She had said nothing since they had left the 
village. She never complained on these journeys between 
one week’s performances and the next. He knew each trip 
was a torture to her, but the show must go on. 

‘Your head bad again?’ He wanted her to deny it, so that 
he need not worry. 

‘Don’t say again like that, as though you keep count. I 
wish I could take the wretched thing off!’ She sighed. 

The road was all set to scale the black wall at a first 
assault. Then it took fright, refused to climb, and twisted to 
escape. It flung itself between high rocks and went up to 
become like a gully on a roof, streaming in the rain. 

The car shuddered. The engine screamed before he lifted 
his foot and stamped on the brake. He jerked the lever. It 
was all he could do to hold them from running back. 

‘Broken axle!’ He swore. ‘Would you believe it? What a 
time and place to choose!’ 

Ahead was that formidable chute; behind, a pit of stormy 
blackness. He said: 

‘Hop out. See if you can get us off the road.’ 

She stood in the head-light, as though he had dragged her 
out of sleep. Her wind-whipped coat glazed white; rain 
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darkened her slacks. He saw her as thin and exhausted, her 
face an ivory carving tied in the scarf. 

She was crying on the wind, ‘There is a kind of side track. 
Into a quarry. Can you manage?’ 

She stood so that her coat reflected some light, and he 
eased back until the car had cleared the road. 

He looked at her. Her eyes glittered; rain had reddened 
her mouth, but chilled her face. He glanced at the mileage— 
five from the pub where they had stopped for a drink. If he 
could turn, he would coast for perhaps one mile. But in the 
dark, and on such a hill, it was too dangerous to make her 
take the wheel. 

‘Leave me here,’ she said, as though he had explained it 
all. 

‘No.’ He knew that was what she wanted him to say. 
‘But we passed a gateway. Must be a big house, where we 
could phone, borrow a car or something. Can you manage 
back that far?’ 

‘I’m all right.’ She was reassuring herself, too. ‘Really. 
I am!’ 

He fastened his collar against the weather. He switched 
off" the lights and got out, into utter darkness. Rain came at 
him, as though thrown from buckets. He groped towards 
the blur of her coat, found her arm and tucked it under his, 
and felt with a foot for the harder surface of the road. Once 
started downhill, it became less difficult. 

They were leaning together, and against the wind. 

‘It’ll be more sheltered further down,’ he promised. 

It was. The gale went by in the trees overhead, hunting 
for them. They were hidden in a gorge, where water chortled 
unseen. The road gleamed wetly, as his eyes got used to the 
dark. 

‘It’s eerie, this bit just here,’ she said, and pressed his hand 
and cuddled to him. He knew she welcomed whatever 
brought them together. For her any plight was bearable, 
just so long as it kept him with her. 

Compared with her he supposed he was poor trash; still 
swarthily goodlooking, but scarcely a model. She had 
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spirituality; it shone as a kind of purity from her face. She 
had no glamour; she was simply beautiful in his eyes. Even 
through their sordid commercial partnership, based on 
trickery and showmanship, an elusive quality showed. 

The one return he made was to come between herself and 
her fear of being alone; and that was only when he remem¬ 
bered to be kind. He said: 

‘You tax yourself too much. You know our act is nothing 
but a well memorised system. So all right! There’s no need 
to kid ourselves that it’s some exhausting telepathy.’ 

‘Please, dear. Don’t scold. My worry is lest I can’t do it. 
Suppose I let you down?’ 

‘You won’t.’ 

It had happened on stage, but only once. She had col¬ 
lapsed. In fact, it had been good publicity. At other times it 
could not matter less, to him. She just fell, like a piece of 
planking, when she took the gros mal. 

‘And if you want,’ he said, ‘we can break it up. Any time. 
To-morrow, next week. That was our bargain. We’ve done 
well, so you owe me nothing.’ 

‘I can keep on, so long as you can do with me.’ And then 
she said, catching a thought from nowhere, ‘Did you see that 
girl at the inn?’ 

‘No,’ he half-lied. ‘Have I missed something?’ 

‘Uh-huh. Quite something. All dark and dormant.’ 

Like standin g stones, the gateway towered in the gloom. 
Rain-washed masonry gave him an impression of lichened 
blocks well set, unchanged and secure for decades. 

Janice had gone silent. On sodden leaves, she followed 
where he led her. The carriage way curved on a bank, and 
brought them to a yard, behind an unlit rambling house. 
Within the flat arch of a porch it was dry and sheltered, the 
rough night left out in the valley. A faint light showed from 
a recessed pane beside a low door. He groped for a knocker, 
and found one smooth and shapely to his hand. 

The double rap echoed. 

Coming from far down some passage, a lamp threw a 
shape of light that moved along the wall. Stiff bolts were 
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drawn behind the door. A latch clanked as though m a 
church and the door swung heavily, to be held by a chain. 
In the narrow gap a woman raised her lamp high, to let its 
smoking light fall on them. 

The little he could see of her face was young and darkly 
handsome. He said: 

‘I’m so sorry to intrude. We broke down on your hill... 
Such rain, and the village so far away.’ 

He looked at Janice; she was merely standing in the 
lamplight, only her waxy face endorsing his appeal. 

‘There’s nothing I can do.’ The woman spoke in a rich 
low voice, as though not to be overheard. ‘Please go 
away.’ 

The gap was narrowing. He put his hand on the edge of 
the door. She said: 

‘No one comes here now.’ 

‘Look, I can’t take this girl any further. She’s exhausted.’ 

‘How did you know we were here? Who sent you?’ she 
asked. 

‘I just happened to see the gates. It was a miracle.’ 

He untied the knot on Janice’s scarf, and took it from her 
head. Her hair fell to her wet shoulders. Her lips were 
twitching; he knew that sign, and put an arm about her. 
Somehow he had to keep her on her feet. 

The chain was slipped, and the door opened. The woman 
said: 

‘She’s unwell, or I shouldn’t let you in.’ 

‘I’ll make it all right. You won’t regret it,’ he promised. 

Janice made no effort. He had to help her cross the 
threshold, as if she were asleep. Behind them, the woman 
shut and bolted the door. She went ahead, with her lamp; 
their footsteps echoed from a stone floor. 

She led them to a lighted room. There, he could see her 
dress was unfashionably long and dark, govemessy, of 
heavy striped material, with a white lace collar. By an open 
hearth an old man with a wrinkled, walnut face was in a 
winged chair. He rose as he saw Janice, and seemed con¬ 
cerned for her. 
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‘They are asking shelter,’ the woman explained; and 
introduced him, ‘My husband.’ 

There must have been half a century between them. For 
all that she was young, she had a proud, composed manner. 
He had never seen so much rippling black hair as was piled 
on her head, about her small ears and her white column of 
neck. He said to the old man: 

‘You are more than kind, sir!’ 

‘You mustn’t mention it. Are you theatrical people?’ 

‘In a way. How did you know?’ 

‘It was your clothes.’ 

‘This is my partner. She’s overtired.’ 

‘Bring her to the fire,’ the old man said, busying himself 
about Janice. ‘Shall I take your things? Bless me, but you 
are soaked.’ My dear, what can we offer?’ 

The old man hung Janice’s raincoat around the back of 
his chair. He wanted her to be seated. He lifted her cold 
hand, and chafed it, holding it to the warmth. She jerked it 
back, and seemed to be fighting for selfcontrol. 

It would be any moment now, he knew. He moved nearer 
to her, as her fingers began to pluck at his coat. He was 
aware of the woman watching, as, with the familiar little 
moan. Janice drooped against him. 

He lowered her to the floor. He knew he was red with 
embarrassment, suffering for them both. He held her 
tightly, to check her trembling, and to shield her from the 
strangers’ eyes. She might wet herself; sometimes she did. 

The old man said, ‘She has the falling sickness, poor 
child.’ 

‘She’ll be all right, if we can let her sleep.’ 

There was a couch at an angle to the hearth. He looked 
at the woman, hoping she would know another girl’s need. 
She said: 

‘I’ll let you carry her to the next room, where I can change 
her.’ 

In the light coming through the doorway from the main 
room, he laid her on a high old-fashioned bed. He took off 
her shoes and the drenched socks, and stood, awkwardly. 
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The slacks were in any case soaked from the knees down, by 
rain. 

The woman said, ‘Those clothes of hers will have to be 
dried. I’ll bring them.’ 

She was dismissing him. He went back to the other room, 
to find the old man had left. 

When she came with Janice’s things, she dropped them at 
the hearth. 

‘Sorry about that,’ he said. ‘We’ve wrecked your evening.’ 

‘My husband, always retires early. Excuse me, while I see 
to him.’ 

He began setting things out to dry. When she returned 
with a tray of biscuits and wine he had left no chair for her. 

‘The couch,’ she said. ‘Bring it around so you can dry 
your knees.’ 

He obeyed. She sat to one end, and set the tray between 
them. She filled glasses, and made him eat and drink. In 
their silence, he could hear Janice breathing. 

‘How long does she sleep?’ 

‘An tour or so like this, and then very quietly until 
morning.’ 

‘Now I’m glad you came, ’she said. ‘Here it’s so quiet. 
Nothing ever happens. For years I shall have to remember 
this evening.’ 

Her gaze disturbed him; it belied the primness of her 
frock, with its stripes of green and darker green. He said: 

‘I’ll want to remember you. Give me something to 
treasure.’ 

She took from some deep pocket a chatelaine that carried 
scissors. She snipped off a strand of hair, just short of the 
parting, and gave it to him. It was thick and gleaming, 
like liquorice strip. He laid it away carefully in an envelope 
he found in his wallet. 

‘Is that all you wanted?’ she asked. 

‘It will do ... to begin with.’ 

He let her make up the wine in their glasses, before he put 
the tray aside. He took her hand, and tried to draw her; she 
resisted, but only to invite him nearer. He kissed her mouth 
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and the taste of wine. Her breath was winy, and mingled 
with the scent of her hair. He stroked the heavy coil, seeking 
pins and combs, withdrawing them to let the dark pile spill 
to her shoulders. He twined it in his fingers, and felt her 
arms pulling him down beside her. 

He was urged towards undreamed-of experiences, a 
passion that was within affinities most rigidly forbidden. 
But he pressed his mouth on her lips, moulding them to his 
own, beyond caution. His fingers in her hair were holding 
her, while he tore her frock to get at her. 

Lust so burned him that he shivered in a cold draught 
that blew across the couch. Hair crushed in his hand was 
coarse and brittle. His cheek hurt, where it pressed on 
something hard and dry. The perfume and smell of wine 
were gone; it was a mouldy dampness that he breathed. 

Reluctantly, he opened his eyes. Light through an open 
doorway showed him a sort of barn, and bundles of straw 
where he was lying. He lifted his face off one twisted bond, 
and spat a flake of chaff from his underlip. There were cold 
ashes on a brick hearth, and arranged about it, on potato 
trays, were the clothes he had put to dry. 

For a while he lay with mixed feelings of resentment and 
relief. He felt tired. As tired as Janice looked after each show. 

‘Janice!’ He lifted himself on an elbow as he called, 
anxiously. Her sleepy answer came: 

‘What’s wrong?’ 

‘Are you all right?’ 

‘I’ve slept as warm as a flea. Only I’ve lost my slacks, and 
things.’ 

He dropped back on the straw, wondering. She looked 
small and vulnerable in her skirt as she retrieved her clothes. 
She shook creases from her slacks. One shoe grated on the 
dirt floor, and then the other. Her coat sounded stubborn as 
she belted it. Things rattled in the pockets. 

She stood at the opening of the barn, combing her hair. 
She would be working around to ask him: 

‘I suppose I was a drag again last night? I can only 
remember walking downhill in that awful rain.’ 
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He wondered how far back in his own mind he would 
need to go to be sure of reality. 

‘We managed.’ And then he asked, ‘What do you see out 
there?’ 

‘Woods, and fields by the river. Everything is saturated, 
but so clean! I’m sorry I let you down.’ 

‘Forget it.’ 

‘Every time this happens I’m more ashamed.’ 

‘You needn’t be.’ 

‘No one but you has ever bothered,’ she said. 

He sat up slowly. She was gazing out on a landscape he 
could not see. He said: 

‘Suppose we bother about breakfast?’ 

‘I don’t see any place nearer than the village.’ 

‘Oh, surely!’ he exclaimed, and went to look. 

The valley shelved away from the bam; there was no 
house. Nothing, beyond signs of foundations on a grassy 
plateau, except the gateposts by the road. He could trace the 
carriage way only where it climbed the ramp, between two 
trees towering into the morning sun. One he recognised as an 
ash; the light gave its trunk and shapely boughs a sensuality, 
and showed the smooth bark as a rich green, striped with 
shadows. There was a glossy brilliance on each black bud. 

‘What’s that other tree?’ he asked. ‘The very old one?’ 

‘I don’t know. A walnut perhaps?’ 

He was looking at the bam. A stone mullion divided a 
square-headed window. There was moulding all along the 
plinth. A team of masons must have worked on it. She was 
saying: 

‘Everything here is peaceful. If only we could stay in a 
spot like this, where it has been quiet for centuries! No more 
one-week engagements! No more journeys! No row of faces 
agog for my answer to be wrong!’ 

He realised their ac't was drawing on her strength. She was 
a slender twig of a girl; a chance discovery possessed of that 
strange affinity with him, and he was driving her too hard. 

All big heart and good intentions, he said, ‘We’ll pack it 
up. I’ll get a job in the village. I’ll work and make you a 
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home. I tell you, if you don’t watch out we’ll be married!’ 

Her unmade face was radiant. She stroked his hand, 
gaily, in the way that gave him pleasure. It was like saying 
Walk! to a trusting dog. 

‘No,’ she said. ‘Let’s stay as we are. Don’t feel you have 
to. I’m happy so long as I’m with you.’ 

He fondled her light, neat hair; the scent of hay lingered 
in it, clean and sweet. He said: 

‘Have it whichever way you like. Together we’ll make a 
packet. Don’t worry. Before God, I promise I’U never leave 
you.’ , 

And he never would—unless for ,some girl. 

There was one setting their breakfast table in the coffee 
room. He remembered seeing her in the bar; but it must 
have been from a closer acquaintance that he recognised 
her. He watched her, fascinated by the black hair ribboned 
above her neck, the heavy plucked brows, long lashes and 
blue lids. In her housecoat she had just such a ripe body as 
he had been all set to peel out of that stuff dress. He asked 
her: 

‘Was there ever a house by that pair of gateposts on the 
hill?’ 

‘Oh, I couldn’t say. Never in my time.’ And she laughed 
in a throaty contralto, as she stood regarding him, her hand 
up to replace a wayward strand of hair. 

‘How’s the old gentleman with walnut cheeks?’ he asked- 

’My boss? Oh, so-so.’ 

He saw how Janice sat until the girl had left the room. 
She was tense; not eating, although she had said she was 
hungry. Her hand shook when she sipped her coffee. She 
said: 

‘That’s the one. I told you about her, didn’t I?’ 

He said nothing; but when the girl came back to speak 
to them, he saw what Janice meant. She even walked 
naughtily. 

‘The garage says they can’t do your car. It’ll have to go 
to the town.’ 
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‘Can’t? That’s absurd!’ 

She shrugged her sloping shoulders. 

‘Can’t spare anybody. That’s how it is here.’ 

' ‘Suppose I were looking for a job?’ he said. 

Her fingers were consciously at her hair again. She said: 

‘You could pick and choose.’ 

Janice said, ‘How are we to get away? Is there a bus?’ 

‘There is one to-day for the market. But you’d have to 
hurry.’ 

‘I can be ready.’ Janice got up from the table. ‘I only 
want to spend a penny. Shall I wait for you outside?’ 

‘Yes.’ He was not thinking of her. The girl took a jotter 
from her pocket and began the reckoning. He reached for 
his wallet, and let her see the wad of notes he carried. There 
was something else in an envelope; he was opening it when 
Janice came to the door. 

‘The bus is here!’ 

‘It’ll wait a few minutes,’ the girl said. ‘He has to collect 
some parcels.’ 

‘See to the coats,’ he told her, roughly. ‘And get yourself 
a seat.’ 

He knew how Janice looked at him; he did not need to see 
how wretchedly she turned away. 

He opened the envelope, which was filled out as though it 
contained something of importance. But it held no more 
than a few withered ash keys. 

The girl was offering the bill. He laid a note on it, and 
could not avoid her eyes. Her hand was at her hair again, 
trying to tuck away a strand cut off to short to be held in 
place. 

‘Haven’t I known you before?’ he asked. 

‘So anyone would think!’ 

Janice was at the door, calling: 

‘The bus! I’ve put our things on it, and it’s about to go!’ 

‘Damn the bus!’ 

She flinched. She stood looking from him to that girl, 
who was so handsome, sappy and sensually confident. He 
saw flame come on her own delicate face, and then all 
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colour drained. Her knowing shamed him, as though she 
had caught him at some bedroom prank. 

He saw her eyes mourning for him, hopeless. Her face set 
against all compromise. She bit her lip, not to make any 
display as she left him. 

He sat paralysed, overwhelmed by the triumphant look 
of the other girl. He could see she recognised Janice for his 
conscience. He heard the bus start up, and jumped to his 
feet. 

Except for the moving bus, the yard was empty. He 
sprinted. 

‘Janice!’ he shouted, as he sprang aboard. ‘Janice!’ 

The passengers glowered, but she was not among them. 
Her coat was lying on the seat beside the driver. With it his 
own. He stood over them, lurching. The conductor was at 
his elbow. 

‘When she ran off I told her not to be lpng,’ the conductor 
said. 

‘I can’t go without her,’ he replied. ‘You’d better let me 
off again,’ he said to the driver. The bus came to a sharp 
stop. He felt the coats bundled into his arms. Then he was 
on the pavement, watching the bus dwindle in the distance, 
which should have taken them both to town. Janice was 
nowhere to be seen. The street lay empty; below it, the hill 
stretched deserted down to the river. 

Yet he seemed to feel her near, less than ten feet away. 
He could feel her mind. Her thoughts shaped into a state¬ 
ment. She had never been so clear. 

This time you promised! 

Like a dry sponge he was soaking up her thoughts. He 
took a few uncertain paces, off the road, down the hill. The 
wind was damp on his cheek, and he tried to think about 
the storm, that there was bound to be another. 

Her thoughts came through firmer, and more decided. 

You promised we'd be together! I’m holding you to it, this 
time. 

He let the coats slip to the ground. They did not seem 
important anymore. 
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ON WITH THE NEW 
Leonard Ansell 


At 10.35 on the Tuesday a sturdy figure, in full steel rig, 
arrived outside Rectangular House, dismounted, tethered 
his steed to the boot handle of the chairman’s Rolls, con¬ 
veniently berthed before the portals, and pushed up his 
visor. 

The chairman’s chauffeur, who had that reverence for 
propriety essential in a lackey, leapt from the vehicle. 

‘ ’ere. What the bleedin’ ’ell d’yer think you’re doing?’ 

The iron-clad arrival thumped him stoutly on the cap 
with his mace and his head vanished into his thorax, where 
further protests, if any, were completely muffled. 

The passers-by, long since inured to the imaginative 
fertility of the publicists, took no notice whatsoever. 

The sound of a knight entering the vestibule was virtually 
indistinguishable from the clatter perpetrated by the 
nonchalant lads from the cleaning company. The com¬ 
missionaire, whose lifelong military devotion had rendered 
him extremely sensitive to unpunctuality, raised his gaze 
from the football results with moustache bristling. 

Finding himself face to face with an intruder in a casque, 
he didn’t even blink. He had been confronted with the 
absurd often enough at Aldershot, Omdurman and else¬ 
where. That an occurrence was unprecedented simply 
placed it, unquestionably, in the category ‘general nuisance.’ 

‘And where d’yer think you’re going?’ 

His counter, a flimsy piece of carpentry by medieval 
standards, splintered beneath the mailed fist. 

‘Lozel, poltroon, chitterling. You dare, you greasy bag of 
quaking guts, to address Humphrey de Vizzard, Lord of 
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Uppshire and Shattock, Warden of Castle Rutting, Heredi¬ 
tary Keeper of the Cleavers and Knight of the Festering 
Shaft?’ 

His vowels were almost as broad as his chest, and his 
breath was extremely spicey, making him, if anything, even 
more terrifying. 

‘I... I... I beg your pardon, my lord, sir, yes, well, I’m 
sure the chairman will see you, sir, yes, straight away, your 
lordship, if-you’d-be-so-good-as-just-to-step-this-way, sir, 
my lord. . . .’ 

As an ex-N.C.O. he was strong on protocol, if short on 
scepticism. Cap in hand he led the way. 

‘I can only presume that this is some feeble practical joke.’ 
said the chairman. 

He had calculated, at the age of eighteen, that humour was 
far less profitable than industrial stock and, with the active 
encouragement of his wife, abstained from laughter in all its 
forms. 

‘I am Lord Humphrey de Vizzard,’ said the warrior. 

‘And I, you may care to know, am Lord Quibley of Esher,’ 
said the chairman. 

Hardly a profound or an epigrammatic statement but 
last words, so often the work of amateurs, rarely are and, in 
fairness to the chairman, it must be said that, for the first 
time since he had dropped from his bow-legged mother, he 
didn’t know what was expected of him. Indeed an expression 
of wild surprise was still embedded in his head as it rolled 
across the room and came to rest in the corner. 

The victor seated hims elf on the opulent leathern throne, 
wiped the blade of his broadsword on the virgin blotter 
before him and sheathed it. 

Ten minutes later the chairman’s private secretary rang 
the minions below. 

‘This is Miss Frobisher. Would you send up a pot of 
penetrating oil and some lock picks, at once, please.’ 

On the Wednesday the nameplate on tie door was 
replaced by an escutcheon. 
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‘What will the boss think of next?’ they exclaimed in the 
typing pool. 

‘Hear there’s been a bit of a shake up down at Square, 
Root and Company.’ said Whitwatersrand, gently dis¬ 
membering his caneton aux oranges. 

Fobhunter carefully helped himself to another dose of 
liebfraumilch. 

‘Just the stuff to keep ’em on their toes,’ he said, ‘We can’t 
be too competitive y’know, old boy.’ 
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THE HOLMAN CANDIDATE 
Simon Gray 


The committee consisted of the three managers. They were 
men of experience, who had been with the company long 
enough to know what sort of appointment should be made. 
The Chairman, McWithers, had put it neatly several times 
during lunch. He was a man of few words, and he used 
them frequently. ‘It’s not smartness we’re after. We want 
a reliable man. You can always tell a reliable man by his 
look. We’ll know the one we want. Know him as soon as 
we see him.’ He accepted one of Cloon’s cigarettes and 
sipped at his coffee. ‘A reliable man doesn’t look flashy. 
We’ll be able to tell.’ He sipped some more. ‘He looks 
solid.’ 

Lame, the youngest of the board, had taken an excellent 
2.1 in the Anthropology Tripos at Cambridge. He was 
recognized by the board of managers as a man of ideas. 
He had one now, as he sniffed at McWithers’ forecast like 
a hound on the scent. 

‘We won’t pick him, will we?’ He nodded his narrow 
head at Cloon. ‘We’ll pick each other. That’s the way it 
goes on a good selection. A meeting. A kind of recognition.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cloon. 

‘We’ll know, all right,’ said McWithers, looking 
suspiciously over his coffee at Lame. ‘There’s always one.’ 

‘A connection. A communication,’ said Lame. 

‘A reliable man,’ said McWithers heavily. ‘That’s the 
one we want. Look out for the reliable man.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cloon. 

The third candidate sat uncomfortably in his chair, and 
fixed his eyes on the ash-tray. He had a round face and a 
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round body, but surprisingly long legs. His expression was 
mild and composed and his wide grey eyes gave nothing 
away. He was wondering if the interview would be over 
in time for him to take in a film before dinner. His hotel 
room was comfortable, and he was looking forward to 
reading in the evening. He was glad he had chosen a com¬ 
fortable hotel. There might be a thriller on, or, if he was 
lucky, a good Western. His room had a large fire. He won¬ 
dered what the bath was like at the hotel. Was it a big 
one, and would there be lots of hot water? He would enjoy 
a bath if there was lots of hot water. He rearranged his 
legs and shifted his large eyes until they rested tranquilly 
on the chairman, who was reading out part of his brother’s 
record. 

‘We’re glad to see you’ve had experience in large factories. 
We’ve got a good medical staff, you know. It’s got a good 
reputation.’ 

They seemed to have stopped making Westerns now. 
There used to be some excellent ones, and good thrillers, 
too. Perhaps it would be best to go to a thriller, if it looked 
straightforward. Cinemas were warm and comfortable. 
Westerns were getting too complicated. 

‘Your duties would depend on the weather.’ The long, 
thin one leaned over the table and nodded at him. ‘It’s 
odd how accidents rise as the temperature drops.’ 

‘Yes,’ the Candidate said. What does he mean? What 
was odd about it? About what, anyway? ‘Yes it is. It does 
make a difference.’ 

There was a pause while the interviewers riffled through 
more papers. Why were they keeping him so long? He’d 
have to go out soon, or he wouldn’t have time for a film. 
Perhaps he could invent an excuse. He wished the thin 
one wouldn’t smile at him so knowingly. The round pink, 
silent one was nice. He was free with his cigarettes. He 
could always say he had a bad headache. He hoped the 
cinema would be warm. Surely the water would be hot. 
Lovely and hot. 

‘It would mean living in the factory. Residing in the 
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factory. There’s a good flat, with lots of room for a family. 
Of course, you haven’t got a family.’ The Chairman laughed 
and the Candidate bent forward a little. What was he 
laughing about? ‘But if you had a family, there’d be room 
for it.’ 

‘Does it have a bath?’ the Candidate asked. 

‘A bath?’ the Chairman asked. 

‘A bath?’ Cloon echoed. It was the first time he had 
spoken during the interview. 

‘Exactly. A bath,’ Lame said with a deft smile. He 
looked at his colleagues. ‘That’s very much to the point. 
Does it have a bath?’ 

‘Ah,’ said McWithers, nodding his huge head. ‘Yes it 
does ... at least, I think I can assure you that there is ...’ 
he paused. ‘Yes, I’m sure it has a bath.’ 

Well, that was nice having a bath laid on. If he got the 
job he could move in straight away. It might have a really 
large bath, one you could sink down into, with just your 
head sticking above the water. That would be pleasant. 
Most baths were too short. He bet the one at the hotel 
would be too short. He could have one after dinner or 
after the cinema, or perhaps it would be best to have one 
before dinner and go to the cinema afterwards. Except 
that wouldn’t leave much time for reading. Perhaps if he 
said he had an important engagement, he could get away. 

\ .. and how soon would it be, Mr. Caramel, if we offered 
you the position?’ 

There was a long silence. 

‘I know it might be awkward.’ The Chairman seemed 
confused by the Candidate’s bland stare. ‘Of course if you 
could manage straight away it would be a help.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said the Candidate. 

Lame leaned back. ‘Good,’ he said. ‘Excellent.’ 

‘I like him,’ said McWithers. ‘He looks—’ he glanced 
significantly at Cloon, ‘reliable. He’s a reliable man.’ 

‘I think he’s the man we want,’ Lame said. ‘He knows 
it too, and that’s why I think he’s the man we want.’ 
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‘Don’t you think,’ Cloon began. He looked apprehen¬ 
sively at the table. ‘Don’t you think there was something 
about him? That was a funny question about the bath.’ He 
peered at McWithers. ‘I mean he looked drowsy. Half- 
asleep almost.’ He giggled nervously. 

‘He’s not flashy, if that’s what you mean,’ McWithers 
said weightily. ‘If it’s a flashy man you want, he’s not that. 
He’s reliable.’ He paused. ‘A solid, reliable man.’ 

Cloon’s face turned pinker. 

‘We don’t want flashy men,’ McWithers said. ‘I’ve no 
use for that sort. Holman and Company want men who 
will last. Reliable men.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cloon. He wondered if his tie was too bright. 
McWithers was staring at it. He wished he had worn a 
milder tie. 

‘He’s out there now.’ said Lame, tapping his long chin 
with his pencil. ‘He’s out there now waiting to be told 
that he’s the man we want.’ He gave a shrewd look at 
Cloon. ‘And that’s why we want him.’ 

But on this point Lame was mistaken. The Candidate 
Caramel had left, and the committee was obliged to notify 
him of his appointment by post. 

James Caramel moved into the factory flat as soon as 
he received the letter. He had been living with his mother 
for the last few years, and although she was a weak old 
lady she was subject to fits of ungovernable rage, especially 
when Caramel lay bunkered in sleep until late in the 
morning. On one occasion she had called him a hog, and had 
reminded him of the sense of application that would have 
carried his brother high into the medical world if he had 
not been cut off in his prime. ‘You’ve no right to his papers,’ 
she cried. ‘He wasn’t a hog. You shouldn’t use his papers.’ 

The flat was very comfortable. It had a living-room, and 
a small dining-room, and a bedroom and a nice, large 
kitchen. And it had a bathroom done in pink with a big 
bath. In every room it was possible to hear the faint whirr 
of machinery from the factory below and the barrack-like 
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buildings at the side. At twelve o’clock the hooter sounded, 
and then again at five in the afternoon. The men came 
pouring out of the gates and doors, and Caramel could 
hear their voices as they exchanged obscenities with one 
another. He liked all these sounds for they reminded him 
of his comfort. He had a few days to settle in before he 
had to start work, and he decided to spend most of this 
time lying in the bath, enjoying the noise. In the evenings 
he could spread out on the couch and read or go to a 
cinema. He was glad that he had left his mother’s house, 
where the bath-water tended to be cold and his mother’s 
temper so uncertain. 

‘We wondered how you were getting on,’ Lame shouted 
through the bathroom door. ‘Are you com-for-table?’ He 
had to raise his voice to make himself heard through the 
hiss of steam. 

‘Oh, thank you.’ 

‘We certainly need you at the works. There were quite 
a few injuries this week. When Leak goes you’ll be able 
to take over right away.’ 

Caramel turned the hot tap off and sank into the water 
until his ears were covered. He shut his eyes. ‘Yes,’ he 
called out. He wished Lame would go away, but there 
was something . . . ? ‘Have you got a television set?’ He 
cried, suddenly alert. 

‘What?’ 

‘I said I haven't got a television set.’ 

‘A television set?’ 

‘Yes. Shouldn’t there be a television set in the flat? I 
should think they’d put in a television set.’ 

There was silence from behind the door. 

‘Are you there?’ 

‘Yes. I thought you said . ..’ 

‘I said what about a television set?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Could you please have one put in as soon as possible?’ 

‘Are you going to be long in the bath?’ 
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‘I’ve only just got in.’ 

‘Well, in that case—’ 

‘Goodbye.’ 

‘It seems odd,’ Lame raised his eye-brows, ‘to ask, just 
like that.’ 

‘He knows what he wants. I like that in a man. You 
know where you stand.’ 

‘But what about the set?’ 

‘If we stand straight with him, he’ll stand straight with 
us.’ McWithers went on in a worried tone. ‘That’s always 
good.’ 

‘Should I speak to Sir Roy’s secretary? Ask him about 
the set?’ 

‘Did you say he was actually in the bath?’ 

‘He was lying in it. I looked through the key-hole.’ 

‘Lying in it?’ 

‘Yes. I could see the top of his stomach.’ 

‘At four in the afternoon?’ 

‘Yes. What should I do about the set?’ 

‘Well,’ McWithers said confidently. He rubbed his fore¬ 
head. ‘In the bath, you say. He probably had his reasons. 
Being a doctor, I mean. They’re keen on hygiene, you see.’ 

‘I could ask Sir Roy’s secretary. Perhaps he could think 
of something.’ 

‘No,’ said McWithers at last. ‘I’ll bring him one of mine. 
We’ve got two old ones. He’d better have one of mine. I 
shouldn’t let Sir Roy know about this. Remember his 
health. It sounds strange, if you don’t know the chap.’ 

‘Well, we don’t.’ Lame smiled thinly. ‘None of us do, do 
we?’ 

McWithers frowned. ‘Of course we know him. We 
appointed him. He’s a solid chap. A stayer.’ 

McWithers had the set delivered the next afternoon. In 
the evening he took the lift up to the medical adviser’s flat. 
His ring at the door-bell produced no response, and he 
was about to turn away when he heard soft slapping sounds 
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from inside—as of wet, naked feet treading across linoleum. 
He rang the bell again. The noise stopped, to be followed 
by stealthier noises—as of toes tipping across linoleum. 
He rang the bell a third time. 

‘Caramel. Caramel. Are you there? It’s me. McWithers. 
It’s McWithers here, Caramel.’ 

He pressed his ear against the door. After a moment he 
could distinguish a soft, regular rushing sound—as of some¬ 
one nearby breathing heavily. 

‘Caramel,’ McWithers whispered. 

There was the slightest of rustles and the breathing was 
no longer audible. 

McWithers turned down the passage to the lift and 
leaned against the wall. He waited five minutes and then 
went back. This time there was no need to press his ear 
against the door. The sound of gun-fire punctuating a 
western ballad was loud. 

‘How much did you say?’ 

‘Sixty pounds,’ Cloon replied. His face, as he offered his 
cigarettes, was very solemn. 

‘Sixty? Sixty pounds?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well.’ McWithers pressed his hand against his forehead. 
‘It was medical supplies, I expect. Bandages and Syringes. 
Syringes cost a great deal, you know. I remember that 
from a television programme. They said syringes cost a 
lot.’ 

Cloon looked down at the sheet in his hand. ‘Cakes,’ 
he read out. ‘Frozen turkeys. Frozen chickens. Five hundred 
cigarettes. Whisky. A dozen bottles of ginger.’ He looked 
up. ‘A lot of frozen chips. An electric razor. An electric 
blanket. Three bottles of bath salts.’ he shook his head. 
‘No medical supplies there. None at all.’ 

‘No,’ said McWithers. 

They sat in silence for a time, Cloon gazing at the list, 
McWithers staring straight before him. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Cloon, ‘you ought to tell Sir Roy’s 
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secretary. Or I could write to Sir Roy himself, enclosing 
the canteen bill. If I wrote a polite note, explaining that 
I thought he would be interested in the bill he won’t mind. 
He might be pleased.’ 

‘No,’ said McWithers. ‘No. He won’t be pleased.’ He 
gazed out of the window. ‘Remember that Sir Roy’s very 
sick. A very sick man.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cloon. 

‘Look.’ McWithers rose to his feet and pressed his hands 
down on the desk. ‘Look. He doesn’t start until tomorrow 
morning. Officially he doesn’t. He wants to pay for the 
canteen stuff out of his salary. He’s just waiting until he 
gets his salary. Look,’ he stared intensely before him, ‘this 
is all right. All he’s done is to buy some supplies.’ He 
paused. ‘Sixty pounds worth. So he won’t have to bother 
about them for a long time. You see he doesn’t like to be 
disturbed. He probably needs a vacation.’ He waved his 
hand in front of Cloon’s face. ‘He needs to rest up, to relax, 
to take baths and watch television. He has a responsible 
job. He needs his rest.’ He paused again. ‘I admire him for 
it. I think he’s all right. It shows he’s all right. It shows 
we were right to pick him. He’s a solid man, and independent 
man. We want independent men—we don’t want yes-men 
in Holman, do we?’ 

His glare, as he wound up this piece of dialectic, was so 
furious that Cloon shifted uneasily in his chair. 

‘We don’t want any yes-men, do we?’ McWithers shouted. 

‘No,’ said Cloon. And when he returned to his own 
office he locked the door and sat for a long time in medita¬ 
tion. 

Caramel gnawed on a turkey leg and watched television. 
There was a wrestling match on. He enjoyed wrestling 
matches even more than the Westerns. He wondered if he 
would go out to a film or if he would stay in again. There 
was probably nothing to see. He wouldn’t mind taking 
in a thriller after his bath. He would have dinner first. 
Then a bath. He dropped the bone on to a plate and reached 
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for a cigarette. It would depend on what was on television. 
He hoped those men wouldn’t come thumping on his door. 
How would they like it if he thumped on their doors while 
they were having baths? 

Lame peered over the top of his Spectator. ‘He starts 
work tomorrow.’ 

His wife peered over the top of The New Statesman. 
‘I thought he’d started.’ 

‘No,’ said Lame. ‘He starts tomorrow.’ 

‘Will it be all right, do you think?’ 

‘No.’ 

Mrs. Lame adjusted the spectacles that framed her sharp 
brown eyes. She smiled at her husband. ‘Never mind my 
little pickle,’ she said. ‘We’ll listen to the radio tonight. 
We’ll put on the Third. There’s always nice music on the 
Third.’ 

Lame went back to the Spectator. He turned a few pages 
slowly. ‘I don’t want to listen to the Third,’ he said, ‘I 
don’t want to hear any music.’ 

Mrs. Lame concentrated narrowly on an attack on the 
Conservative party. ‘What would you like, then, my little 
pineapple?’ 

There was a short pause while a few more pages were 
flicked. ‘I want you to comfort me.’ 

‘We’ll listen to the Third. You’ll enjoy it once it’s on. 
You know you will.’ 

Lame threw the Spectator on to the floor. His wife 
turned another page of The New Statesman. 

Mrs. McWithers lay in bed beside her husband, sobbing. 

‘He’d better be there tomorrow,’ McWithers said into 
her right ear. ‘I wish you’d stop that. It’s what every husband 
wants. All men want that.’ 

Mrs. McWithers moaned. 

‘Shut up,’ McWithers said. He stared into the blackness. 
‘I know he’ll come. He’s a solid man. He’ll show up all 
right. He’ll do his stuff. If you don’t stop that I’ll pinch you’. 
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He shut his eyes and thought. ‘You can always trust a 
solid man,’ he muttered. 

In the long, candle-lit dining-hall of one of England’s 
stately homes Mrs. Portly was spooning gruel into Sir Roy 
Holman’s mouth. Some of it spilled down the bib and 
dripped on to Cloon’s letter, which lay on Sir Roy’s lap. 

‘You could do it yourself, you know,’ Mrs. Portly said, 
trapping a trickle as it ran down his chin. ‘It’s just your 
tricks. You’re as spry as a monkey in a zoo.’ 

Sir Roy rapped a purple finger on the letter. ‘I’m going 
to the factory tomorrow,’ he wheezed through his gruel. 

‘There you are, you see,’ said Mrs. Portly. ‘If you’re 
nimble enough to get up to the factory, you’re nimble 
enough to feed yourself.’ 

Sir Roy chuckled hoarsely. 

In a chintz parlour in the suburbs Mrs. Cloon hovered 
over her husband like a majestic pigeon. 

‘All I can say is,’ she stirred Nescafe into a minute cup 
and handed it to him, ‘all I can say is, you had better be 
right.’ 

Mr. Cloon took the cup and tried to avoid his wife’s 
eyes. ‘I know, my dear.’ 

‘If you’re wrong, they won’t want you any more.’ 

‘I know, my dear.’ 

‘And I for one,’ she sat down beside him on the sofa, 
‘won’t blame them.’ 

‘No, my dear,’ said Mr. Cloon. He stirred his coffee with 
a spoon the size of a needle. His wife had bought a set of 
four that afternoon. They were called ‘spoondles’. 

‘And you tried all the sheds?’ asked McWithers. 

‘Yes,’ said Cloon. 

‘And he wasn’t in any of them?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Did you try the secretary’s office?’ asked Lame. There 
was a pimple on the end of his long nose that hadn’t been 
there the day before. 

‘Yes,’ said Cloon. 
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There’s been no news of him at all? Nothing? It’s eleven 
o’clock.’ McWithers’ face brightened. ‘Perhaps he’s met 
with an accident.’ He looked at Lame. ‘Do you think he’s 
had an accident?’ 

‘No,’ said Lame. 

‘No,’ said Cloon. 

‘Well, it’s all right. I’m sure it’s all right.’ He stroked 
his massive forehead with his massive hand. 

‘But someone,’ said Lame, ‘must have heard something 
from him this morning.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cloon. ‘He phoned down to the shop.’ 

There was a silence. 

‘What did he want?’ McWithers asked carefully. 

‘He wanted a gramophone.’ 

‘A gramophone?’ 

‘And some records.’ 

‘Well,’ McWithers said. The word sounded as if it had 
started at his toes. He got up and paced about the room. 
‘A gramophone,’ he said. He paced some more. ‘Records.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

McWithers picked up the telephone. ‘That’s one thing 
we can stop.’ He looked at Cloon, who had a weird gleam 
in his eye, and then at Lame, who was perched stiffly on 
the edge of a desk. ‘We can stop that. That’s all right. We 
can put a stop to that sort of thing.’ He shook the receiver 
and then shouted into it. ‘Switchboard? Listen to this. 
It’s McWithers here. Now pay attention to this. Don’t put 
through any calls from the factory flat. Now don’t put 
through any. Do you understand me? We’ll put a stop to 
that.’ 

He replaced the receiver. ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘We’ve put a 
stop to that all right.’ 

‘If he put through a call this morning,’ said Lame slowly, 
‘and it was from the flat, and nobody’s seen him since, then 
he must still be upstairs.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cloon. There was sweat on his pink forehead. 

‘And he hasn’t bothered to answer the ’phone.’ 

‘No,’ said Cloon. His voice was quite shrill. 
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McWithers looked at him. ‘Pull yourself together, man,’ 
he said roughly. ‘It’s all right. It’s quite all right.’ 

‘What shall we do?’ asked Lame. His face was white, 
and his pimple stood out in sharp relief, as if it were growing 
visibly. 

‘Well.’ McWithers gazed at Lame’s pimple. ‘Well, we’ll 
go up and get him. We’ll bring him down. It’s perfectly all 
right.’ 

‘Just as long,’ Lame said, ‘as Sir Roy doesn’t find out. 
We mustn’t let Sir Roy find out.’ 

‘No,’ said McWithers. ‘No. He’s a very sick man. But 
he won’t be in. He’s too sick to come in. He won’t know 
a thing. We mustn’t worry Sir Roy with all this.’ 

‘Are you coming?’ Lame said to Cloon as he followed 
McWithers to the door. 

‘Yes,’ said Cloon. But when he got to the corridor he let 
the other two get some way in front of him, and then stole 
back to his office. 

McWithers pressed the bell and Lame punched the door 
with the side of his fist. There was no answer. 

‘Caramel,’ shouted McWithers. 

‘Caramel,’ shouted Lame. 

‘It’s us,’ shouted McWithers. 

‘Open up.’ 

McWithers began to kick on the door. There were faint 
sounds from inside. 

McWithers stopped kicking. ‘Caramel?’ he asked. 

‘Yes.’ The voice was very soft. 

‘We want to see you Caramel.’ 

There was a silence. 

‘Caramel. Are you there?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I said we’ve come to see you. Lame and myself. We want 
to speak to you.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Caramel. ‘What do you want?’ 

‘It’s twelve o’clock. Caramel. You were meant to be on 
duty at nine. Did you forget? I expect you thought you 
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weren’t on until later. We’d better hurry, Caramel.’ 

There was another silence. 

‘Caramel?’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Are you there?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Are you coming? You are coming, aren’t you?’ 

‘I’m not very well.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘I’m feeling a little feeble. I’m very ill.’ 

‘What’s the matter with you?’ 

‘I’ve got ’flu. I’ve got a very bad attack of ’flu.’ 

Lame and McWithers looked at each other. ‘Get him to 
open the door, so we can see,’ whispered Lame. 

‘Caramel.’ McWithers said. ‘Caramel. We’d better take 
a look at you.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘You may need help. There may be something we can do.’ 

‘Oh thank you. Could you get me a gramophone, do 
you think? And some records? They haven’t got one in 
the shop.’ 

McWithers’ hiss reverberated through the hall and 
mingled with the scream of the midday siren. ‘Open the 
door, do you hear?’ 

‘You’d better go away,’ Caramel said, when the siren 
had stopped. 

‘No,’ said Lame. ‘No. You must open the door.’ 

‘I’ve got ’flu. If you come in, you’ll get it as well. You 
don’t want to get ’flu, do you?’ 

McWithers pressed himself flat against the door. His 
voice took on an earnest, plangent quality. ‘Listen, Caramel. 
I helped to appoint you. We liked you at once. We chose 
you because you were the right man for the job. I said you 
were a solid man. Do you hear that, Caramel? A solid man? 
I said you were just what Holman wanted.’ He tapped on 
the door. ‘Caramel, I said you were a stayer.’ 

‘Oh, don’t worry. It’s all right. I shan’t go.’ 

Lame’s laugh was close to hysteria. 
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‘If Sir Roy finds out,’ McWithers continued, his eyes 
screwed shut, ‘there’ll be trouble. Terrible trouble. He’s a 
very sick man. He’s not well. He gets upset.’ He tapped 
again. ‘But it’ll be all right. If you come down now, it’ll 
be all right. There weren’t any injuries this morning, so 
nobody will know. It’ll be fine, Caramel.’ 

‘Who’s Sir Roy? I haven’t met any Sir Roy, have I? 
What’s the matter with him? Has he got ’flu as well?’ 

‘Here’s Cloon,’ Lame said as the lift door at the end 
of the passage opened. ‘What’s he been doing, anyway?’ 

McWithers turned. ‘Hurry up,’ he shouted. ‘Where’ve 
you been?’ 

Cloon stepped into the passage. Even from the distance 
McWithers and Lame could make out a strange, twisted 
smile on his face. They had never seen Cloon smile like 
that before. He stood for a second gazing at his two col¬ 
leagues in a sort of rapture, and then stepped back into the 
lift. He reappeared behind Sir Roy’s wheel chair. Sir Roy 
was crumpled into it, his neck swathed in scarves. His 
purple fingers gripped the rug at his waist, and across his 
lap lay an ivory walking stick. Cloon pushed the wheel¬ 
chair down the passage, his head bent close to Sir Roy’s 
withered cheek. 

Inside the flat Caramel stood away from the door. He 
was wearing a dressing-gown, and the atmosphere was 
dense with steam. 

They must have gone, he thought. They ought to have 
gone. They had no right to come shouting and crashing 
around his flat. He hadn’t even had his morning bath yet. 
It would get cold. He’d have to let some of the water out, 
and turn on the hot tap. They were mad to hang about 
outside. If he had ’flu, they would catch it. He was quite 
right not to let them in. They might never go away if he 
let them in. 

He pressed his ear against the door. He thought he could 
hear a wheezing sound. It was a very strange noise. They 
must still be there. One of them had a very bad cold. It 
must be the thin one with the narrow face. 
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There was a burst of sharp rapping on the door. 

‘You’d better open the door, Caramel,’ said an unctuous 
voice. ‘It’s Sir Roy. I advise you to open the door at once. 
Sir Roy would like to speak to you. He’s come all the way 
from his home to speak to you.’ 

Sir Roy’s hands pressed down on the hand-rails. He 
lifted his shrunken face and coughed. 

‘Help me up,’ he mouthed. 

‘Yes sir. It’s quite all right,’ Me Withers said. His cheeks 
were grey and his eyes darted uncontrollably from the old 
man in the wheel-chair to Cloon, who stood impassively 
beside it. 

‘Everything’s fine, sir. We’ve sorted things out. You’re 
a very sick old man. I mean no. I mean,’ he wiped-his hand 
across his brow. He could feel Lame moving behind him. 
‘No. Caramel is very sick, sir. He’s been struck down by 
’flu. But he’s a good man, sir.’ He gazed into Sir Roy’s 
venomous old eyes. ‘Reliable.’ 

‘Help me up.’ Sir Roy whispered. 

‘Yes, sir. Of course.’ McWithers moved forward. 

‘No. Cloon. I want Cloon to help me up.’ 

Cloon slipped his hands under Sir Roy’s armpits and 
hoisted him to the floor. 

Sir Roy stood swaying and tottering in front of Caramel’s 
door. He grasped his stick and began to swing it against 
the wood. 

‘Open,’ he wheezed. ‘Open at once, Caramel. I want to. 
see your face.’ 

What does he want to see my face for? Caramel wondered. 
There’s no point in his seeing my face. He’ll get ’flu. Don’t 
they understand that if a man’s ill, he can’t work? 

Sir Roy swung his stick in a frenzy. He had to support 
himself against the door with one hand while he battered 
away with the other. 
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Perhaps if I let him in they won’t stay long. As soon as 
they see me they’ll realize I’m in no condition to work, 
Caramel thought. They’ll probably tell me to stay in bed 
for a week. Perhaps the old man will get me a gramophone. 
I’m feeling very ill. 

Sir Roy raised the stick above his head for a heavy blow. 
He felt young again and strong. He would smash the door 
down and then he would smash Caramel down. He would 
smash everything down. 

The stick swung forward as the door opened. Sir Roy 
toppled into the room and thudded to the floor. 

They stood gaping down on his twitching body. Cloon, 
Lame and McWithers, motionless, transfixed, their eyes 
focused on a jerking shoe, a clenching fist, the unravelling 
scarves. 

Caramel stepped tranquilly from around the door. 

‘Quick,’ said McWithers. ‘Look at him. You’re a doctor. 
Is he all right? Perhaps he’s broken something.’ 

Caramel bent down. ‘I expect he’s broken everything. 
He’s very old, you know. He shouldn’t have hurled hims elf 
against the door like that. It’s very dangerous for old men 
to hurl themselves against doors.’ 

From the floor came little coughs and the sounds of a 
terrible struggle. 

Lame smiled and his smile was ghastly. ‘What can we 
do?’ 

‘Oh well. I should get him to a hospital if I were you. 
They’re very good at hospitals.’ 

McWithers’s face came alive. ‘It’s all right. Yes, we’ll 
get him to hospital. We’ll save him. It’ll be all right if we 
save him. He’ll be grateful.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cloon. He could not take his eyes off the 
battle on the floor. 

‘The telephone,’ said Lame ‘Where’s your telephone?’ 

McWithers leapt past him. ‘I’ll do it,’ he shouted. ‘It 
would be best if I did it.’ 
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Sir Roy twisted on to his back. His body lay still, but 
his eyes rolled upwards, as if looking for a chink in the 
sealed portals of Heaven. 

‘Hello, switchboard. Hello. Listen to this. This is me. 
Do you understand?’ 

The voice at the end of the line was girlishly cool. ‘I 
am sorry, sir. We cannot accept any calls from the flat at 
this time.’ 

‘Hello. No. No. It’s all right. It’s perfectly all right. This 
is urgent.’ 

‘I am sorry, sir. We are cutting you off now.’ 

There was a click. 

McWithers walked slowly back to the hall. ‘It’s no good.’ 
he said. ‘They won’t put me through.’ 

‘I’ll go downstairs,’ said Lame. ‘I can do it from there.’ 

‘Yes,’ said McWithers. ‘But it’s no good.’ 

‘No,’ said Cloon. 

‘I expect it’ll be too late,’ agreed Caramel. ‘If they can’t 
come straight away, it’ll be too late.’ 

Mr. Caramel’s diagnosis, the first he had made in the 
service of Holman and Company, was correct. 

‘You’re finished there now, you know,’ said Mrs. Cloon 
that evening, as she drew the curtains in the parlour. ‘You 
know that, don’t you?’ 

‘I know, my dear.’ 

‘Well, what are you going to do? Can you tell me that? 
What are you going to do?’ 

Cloon fiddled with one of the spoondles and stared 
vacantly at the back of his wife’s neck. 

‘I don’t know, my love.’ 

The steam from the soup was misting the lens of Mrs. 
Lame’s spectacles. She took them off. 

‘Why are you looking so sad, my little turkey? I thought 
it all turned out well. You’re very sad, you know.’ 

‘Am I?’ said her husband. He gave his wife a tense look. 
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The pimple on his nose had burgeoned over the last few 
hours and would burst at any moment. ‘It’s been difficult. 
It’s been a shock.’ 

Mrs. Lame averted her eyes. ‘They’re doing Stravinsky,’ 
she said. ‘Stravinsky will relax you.’ 

Lame squeezed his bread into crumbs. ‘I don’t want 
Stravinsky,’ he mumbled. ‘I want you. I want you to relax 
me.’ 

‘The Stravinsky will do you good,’ Mrs. Lame said. She 
replaced her spectacles. ‘He is your favourite composer.’ 

Lame dropped the bread on to the table and gazed into 
his soup. 

McWithers climbed into bed beside his wife. ‘It’s all 
right,’ he said. ‘It’s going to be perfectly all right. They’ll 
have a big burial. There’ll be some changes.’ 

Mrs. McWithers rolled away from him. 

‘Lie still,’ he said. ‘Why do you do that? I’m just the 
same as anybody else. You’ve got a duty to me.’ He reached 
out his enormous hand and turned out the light. ‘I’ll see 
about Cloon. I’ll settle with Cloon, all right.’ 

Mrs. McWithers whimpered. 

‘Shut up. I haven’t done anything yet.’ He moved towards 
her. ‘Cloon will go all right,’ he said. ‘I’ll see to that.’ 

Caramel had to go too. He went back to his mother’s 
although he would have preferred a place of his own. It 
wasn’t very comfortable at his mother’s, but it would do 
until he found another opening. 
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SHANE Jack Schaefer 3/6 

MONTE WALSH Jack Schaefer 5/- 

SPAWN OF EVIL Paul I. Wellman 3/6 


□ GC 7412 

□ GC 7464 

□ GC 7465 

□ GC 7445 

□ GC 7478 

□ GC 7396 

□ GC 7377 

□ GC 7479 

□ GC 7224 

□ GC 7463 
OGC 7444 

□ GC 7341 

□ GC 7480 

□ GC 7411 

□ GC 7307 


POLE REACTION 

DEEP FREEZE 

MISSING OR DEAD 

A ROPE FOR THE BARON 

A BRANCH FOR THE BARON 

ALIAS THE BARON 

LAM TO THE SLAUGHTER A. A. 

TURN ON THE HEAT 

THE LIQUIDATOR 


THE MAN WHO SOLD DEATH 
DEADLIER THAN THE MALE 
DAY OF THE GUNS 
THE SNAKE 


Jean Bruce 3/6 
Jean Bruce 3/6 
John Creasey 3/6 
John Creasey 3/6 
John Creasey 3/6 
John Creasey 3/6 
Fair {Erie Stanley Gardner) 3/6 
A. A. Fair 3/6 
John Gardner 3/6 
John Gardner 3/6 
Sebastian Japrisot 3/6 
James Munro 3/6 
Ellery Queen 3/6 
Mickey Spillane 3/6 
Mickey Spillane 3/6 
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